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ASTER falls this April on the very last Sunday of our Northern Baptist 
fiscal year. Help us bring the year to a glorious conclusion by a great offering 
for the missionary program of the denomination. Our missionaries have proven 

their mettle by the way they have risen to meet emergencies in China, Burma, and 
elsewhere. Let anyone who doubts this read the heroic story in Burma — a new leaflet 
published by our Foreign Mission Societies. 

We, who live in safety and comparative comfort, can show our pride in their courage 


and our belief in the splendid work they are doing by giving them generous support. 


Special offering envelopes like the one reproduced herewith are being made available 


to all Northern Baptist churches through their state offices. 


If every Northern Baptist will fill such an envelope, and also see that his Every 
Member pledge is paid to date on Easter Sunday, it will be a real Day of Victory 


for the denomination. What is more, we will show to all the world the sincerity of 


our belief in the Master’s cause. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
APRIL 
DOSE Rnentione are taken from all 
We nncet is open only to subscribers. 


1, What evil is becoming greater 
each day? 
2. For whom has life been far 
from monotonous? 

8. Who was ordained in Do- 
wagiac, Mich.? 
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4. Who is known as “The 
Church Lady”? 

5. What people have found a 
new faith? 

6. Who died on January 2, 
1943? 

7. What was founded in 1885? 

8. Whose faces are deeply lined 
with tragedy? 

9. Where are young people un- 
der 17 not admitted? 

Note that the current contest runs 
from Janvary through June inclusive 

10. What casts out all fear? 

11. Who is Iva Holbrook? 

12. What typifies the separa- 
tion of church and state? 

18. Who was graduated from 
Des Moines College? 

14. Who revoked the Edict of 
Nantes? 

15. What three non-essentials 
are still obtainable? 

16. Who conducted a church 
service all by herself? 

17. What is not separated into 
compartments? 

18. What presents a new op- 
portunity for home missions? 


Rules for 1943 


by qornect, answers to every ote f ~ 
uestions) in all issues, uary 
inchasive, a prize of a worthwhile wt 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 
bes award 

Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in ether. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, both the answers and the page num- 

on which answers are found must be given 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 

t the question. 
two or more in a group work together 

only — ot oe in and in such a 
case only one prize will be Sanarden 


All answers must be mailed not later 
than June 30, 1943, to receive credit. 











The Cover Picture 


The front cover picture is a re- 
production of a painting, “The 
First Easter,” by the young Chi- 
nese artist, Hsu Chi Hua, who died 
in 1989 at the early age of 25. In 
his untimely death, Chinese Chris- 
tian art lost a promising painter. 
The picture is reproduced by cour- 
tesy of Professor Daniel J. Fleming 
of Union Theological Seminary and 
of the Missionary Education Move- 


For subscription rates see page 256 
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ment (Friendship Press) respec- 
tively as author and publisher of 
Dr. Fleming’s book, Each with His 
Own Brush. All characters in the 


picture are Chinese. Obviously a 
Chinese artist could picture his 
risen Lord only as belonging to the 
Chinese and not to the white race. 
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THE WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN CAMPUS 


The war is compelling every college in America to make drastic readjustments. Read the article by 
President Guy Wimmer, beginning on page 234. The denominational institution is most seriously involved 
because the decline in student enrolment means reduced income from tuition fees while government 


financial policy results in lower interest return on endowment funds. 


Nevertheless even in this time of war Baptist institutions featured on this and the following pages 
are doing everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for the young 


people enrolled in them as students. 


Theological seminaries, colleges, schools—all heartily deserve your support which they now need 
more than ever. They can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who 
hope to enter college in September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 











. STUDENTS OF REDLANDS UNIVERSITY AT THE EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE AT PALM SPRINGS od 


Christianity or ge Oe 7 


THE ONLY HOPE FOR THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD TODAY IS THE CROSS 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION at the 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


The Baptist University of the Southwest 


For information and catalogue, write to DR. ELAM J. ANDERSON, President 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 











The Post War Planning Commission 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


the General Council of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention at its 
meeting in May. Membership con- 
sists of the following 26 persons: 
A. J. Hupson, Chairman 

Sec. Earu Freperick ADAMS 


In accordance with the proposal 
in Chicago in December (See Mis- 
sions, February, 1943, page 93), a 
post war planning commission has 
been appointed by President J. C. 
Robbins, subject to ratification by 


THE CAMPUS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


WILLIAM 
JEWELL 


COLLEGE 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


Chosen by the Navy for a Naval Flight Pre- 
paratory School with six hundred aviation 
cadets continuously on the campus. Regular 
college work is also carried on without curtail- 
ment or interruption. 








Frances ANDERSON 

Sec. M. Forest AsHBROOK 
Rev. C. W. Atwater 
Sec. G. Pitt Beers 

W. C. CoLeMan 

Rev. G. E. Dawkins 

Sec. R. B. Deer 

Rev. H. V. Jensen 

Sec. A. M. McDona.p 
Sec. Lutuer Wes.ey SMITH 
Sec. C. W. GAwTHROP 
Pror. Hersert GEzorK 
Rev. Jonn Bunyan SMITH 
W. A. Straus 

C. C. TILLInGHAST 

Rev. Geratp WATKINS 
Sec. R. E. Wit.iaMson 
Sec. J. R. Witson 

Rev. W. M. Wiison 

Mrs. H. G. CoLtwE.ui 

Mrs. H. S. PALMER 

Mrs. L. E. Swain 

Pres. J. C. Rossins (ex-officio) 
Sec. J. C. Hazen (ex-officio) 


The 26 persons comprise six pas- 
tors, four Convention officers, four 
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women (two of them officers of 
national woman’s societies), two 
educators, eight national, state, 
and city secretaries, and four lay- 
men. 

As this issue goes to press the 
Commission is holding its first 
meeting in New York on March 
16-17 to survey in a preliminary 
way its task and function. Ob- 
viously nothing can be decided un- 
til the General Council approves 
the commission and its personnel. 

One comment may safely be 
ventured. In the history of the 
Baptist denomination in the United 
States no group of 26 people ever 
faced a more difficult, complicated, 
and overwhelming task than that 
faced by this commission as it 
seeks to determine Baptist world 
service after the war. 


These Are War Times 
for All Magazines 


The winsome and appealing 
Negro baby on the front cover of 
the February issue must have in- 
duced many subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired in that month 
to renew, and likewise doubtless 
persuaded many new subscribers 
to join Missions’ family of readers, 
because February produced 2,979 
subscriptions as compared with 


BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


COEDUCATIONAL 
Founded in 1846 


ARNAUD C. MARTS, LL.D., President 


Regular and Accelerated College 
Courses. Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Edu- 
ca Cc ce and Fi wi ial 


fields in Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Public 








Health, Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory As- 
sistance, Laboratory T y, Dramatics, 
Art, Government Service, Pre-Law, Journalism, 
Music, Social Work, Public Speaking, and 
Pre-Ministry. Restricted Enroliment of 1200 
Resident Students. Extensive Physical Fitness 
Program. 


For further information write to 
The Department of Public Relations 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Have you considered DENISON? 


THE DENISONIAN, campus newspaper, is co-edited by Thomas Atkinson, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri (right), and Mortimer Leggett, Ashtabula, Ohio (standing). 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
KENNETH I. BROWN, President 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 











2,571 in February, 1942, a net gain 
of 408 for the month. 

Again the monthly score of gains 
climbs a notch higher. It now 
stands at 112 months of gain and 
only 6 months of loss since the up- 
trend began in the spring of 1933. 

These are war times. For maga- 
zines they create many problems, 
such as paper supply, metal scarc- 
ity for wire stitching and making 
of cuts, shortage of man power (a 
young woman now operates Mis- 





sions’ addressograph machine, as 
the previous young man operator 
is in the Army), curtailment of sup- 
plies of all kinds, and delays due to 
congestion in the mails. In spite of 
these handicaps everything possible 
will be done to continue Missions 
on its present level of quality. 

To accomplish this, one other 
factor is essential. It is known as 
subscriber loyalty. If your subscrip- 
tion expires this month you know 
what you can do to cooperate. 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Albert W. Beaven, who died January 
24th, was president of Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School. (See March issue, 
page 162.) 

Frederick G. Dickason is a mission- 
ary in Burma, now temporarily in 
India, in service since 1930. 

Franklin D. Elmer, Jr., is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Lockport, 
N. 3 

Coe Hayne is Editorial Secretary of 
the Home Mission Society. 

G. Merrill Lenox is Associate Di- 
rector of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board. 

E. H. Lockwood is General Secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A., stationed in 
Kukong, China. 

F. Alice Thayer is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Board, in Burma, in 
service since 1916. 

Helen Morse Wigginton is Vice- 
President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and a member of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Board. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Society. 

Guy Wimmer is president of Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, Il. 


This Year’s Importance 
of Easter Sunday 


Easter Sunday this year is of 
particular interest in the life of the 


Northern Baptist Convention. Fall- 
ing on the last Sunday in April, it 
offers a final chance to contribute 
toward the unified missionary 
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budget. If the churches should 

neglect to take full advantage of 

this Easter Sunday, the prospect of 
(Continued on page 198) 








John E. Skoglund 


BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


RONTING the Golden Gate on San Francisco Bay, in the great 

educational center of the West. Fully accredited. Full theo- 
logical curriculum leading to degrees of M.A., B.D., Th.M., Th.D. 
Strong theological department under direction of Professor John E. 
Skoglund. President: Sanprorp Fieminc, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley, California. 








city, including university privileges at 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 


The school possesses the unusual pry? —— a inherent in its proximity to that 
arvard. 


For catalog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 








Colby ’s Missionaries 


DURING its 125 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among a | Institutions. 


Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana 


no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Oflate, 
Colby men and women have been stationed in the mission fields 
of Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several 


children of missionaries are among the 
Such facts help explain the 


graduates. 
Christian atmosphere 


strong 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 
A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women 


Pictorial booklet on request 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., President 


Waterville, Maine 





Shurtleff College 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


THE HIGHEST STANDARDS of full liberal arts 
work are being maintained throughout he 
war period. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES AND EMPHASES are 
being maintained. 


PARENTS CONCERNED about the educational 
opportunity of their young people during 


the war period should investigate SHURTLEFF 
College. 


For full information write to 
President Guy Wimmer, Alton, Ill. 
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XIV, who ordered the destruc- 
tion of Protestant churches in 
France, forbade all Protestant meetings, 
and killed or expelled their ministers. 
Protestant marriages were annulled. Chil- 
dren of Protestants were placed in con- 
vents and reared in the Roman Catholic 
faith. Many of these Huguenots, as they 
were called, worshipped in secret places, 
with watchmen to warn them of the ap- 
proach of the soldiers. Others fled to lands 
where at least a measure of freedom could 
be enjoyed. 
Among these Huguenot refugees was 
a family named Crozer, who first fled to 
Scotland and then to Ireland. About 1723 
they sailed for America and settled in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. In time their de- 
scendants established Crozer Theological 
Seminary. So the tradition of religious 
freedom which Crozer prizes so highly is 
rooted in the history of persecuted 
Huguenots. A school must be much more 
than a group of buildings filled with stu- 
dents and teachers. It should have a soul 
of its own, growing through the decades, 
whose animating influence becomes a 
tradition that is self-perpetuating. Such a 
soul has Crozer Theological inary, 
we trust, and we call it freedom, believing 
that there is no permanent progress for 
humanity except in the freedom of the 


TE in the 17th century the Edict 
[I of Nantes was revoked by Louis 


spirit. Through the years this Seminary 
has been numbered among the schools 
which believe in freedom of mind and 
conscience to seek truth and to proclaim it 
freely. That tradition, for which we are 
proudly grateful, is thus rooted in the 
distant past. 
The Seminary was founded in honor 
of John P. Crozer, whose early life was 
eatly affected by the heroic career of his 
Reeder Samuel, who in 1820 led to the 
shores of West Africa the first expedition 
of freed Negroes to establish a colony 
there. Even before William Lloyd Garri- 
son was old enough to advocate the free- 
dom of slaves in America, the Crozers 
were advocates of the abolition of slavery 
and Samuel Crozer was taking a signifi- 
cant step for the benefit of the freedmen, 
hoping it would help in the general cause 
of abolition. So again Crozer’s tradition 
of liberation is rooted in the human 
a 5 of the family who founded the 
school. Crozer’s traditions are timely for 
the age in which we live, when the cause of 
human freedom seems to be at stake. So 
those who labor here must, and will, con- 
secrate themselves afresh to the task of 
liberating the minds, the souls, and the 
bodies off men everywhere from oppression 
of every sort, and inspiring on to 
sacrificial service in the spirit of Christ. 
— From Tue BULLETIN oy Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


A School Which Holds to the Ideals of EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 
and REALITY IN RELIGION 








For catalogue or other information, address 
PRESIDENT JAMES H. FRANKLIN, Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Christ Is Risen 
“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 


You can hasten the day ‘when the lights come on again” 
by helping to furnish facilities for married students. 
GIVE and PRAY that an Apartment-Dormitory 
may become an actuality soom in order that these 
students may complete their study for an effec- 
tive evangelistic ministry and be “light bearers’’. 


Become a share-holder in consecrated lives 


INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED BY PRESIDENT GORDON PALMER 


Che Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


CITY LINE AND LANCASTER AVE., OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





(Continued from page 196) 
raising the budget in full would be 
jeopardized. 

For two successive years we have 
been able to raise the total budget. 
Due to many particular circum- 
stances, it may be more difficult to 
finish this year with a surplus. 

Extra missionary giving, over 
and above our usual contributions, 
are needed. The burdens imposed 
upon our missionary societies are 
tremendous. Many missionaries are 
serving extra time as relief agents. 





[* 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 


By extra Easter giving we should 
show our appreciation for our de- 
nomination’s missionary program. 


Nore.—Easter Sunday envelopes may 
be secured from any state office.—Eb. 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Quite a number of Missions’ edi- 
torials have met my decided disap- 
proval, but I have never written you. 
However, I write now with the strong- 
est language I know in approval of the 
January editorial, ““New Year Free- 
dom, or Old Year Bondage?” Winston 
Churchill is indeed a brilliant states- 
man with a marvelous gift of pictur- 
esque speech. Long after the bodies of 
this generation are dust, many things 
that he has said will still shine and in- 
spire. It is too bad we cannot stop 
there. But when he said, “‘ We mean to 
hold our own,” he put forth a state- 
ment that is truly global in its shadows. 
The blackness of those shadows will 
only intensify as they project them- 
selves in the life of future generations. 
If the territorial integrity of China is 
not in the crucible to its full bounds, 





1480 North Snelling Avenue 





BETHEL INSTITUTE e 


FOUNDED IN 1871 = Eighty-three graduates and former students have gone out into 
foreign missionary service, three hundred into Kingdom work on the home fields, and hundreds 
are mission-minded laymen in Baptist Churches. Junior College and Seminary Courses 


For catalog and information address 
PRESIDENT HENRY C. WINGBLADE 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 








es e Light of His dew Mast Not Go Out 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


¢ Se 





ENLIST NOW for 


Professional college training for 
missionary work in defense areas; 
for Kindergarten and Nursery 
School teaching in needy commu- 
nities; and for Christian leader- 
ship in rural and urban churches 


is offered at the 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Without 
Chaplains, Pastors, 
Religious Executives, 
Missionaries 
WHAT A WORLD THIS 


WOULD BE IN THESE 
CHAOTIC DAYS! 


Chaplain 
Arthur S. Dedgson 
Lieutenant Colene! 


Put Northern on Your Tithing 
List Now. Share in the Re- 
sponsibility of Preparing 
These Men. 


NEXT TO YOUR 
LOCAL CHURCH 


NORTHERN 
BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


3040 West Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Northern 














what are we fighting for? If not a new 
racial attitude between white and 
colored—twhat are we fighting for? I am 
not so dumb as to believe that these 
age-long problems can be solved the 
next morning after the enemy armies 
have laid down their arms, like a magi- 
cian pulling a rabbit out of a hat. But 
the old day of one people governing an- 
other on the other side of the globe, or 
even near, and milking them dry under 
the sophistry of benefits returned by 
the superior wisdom of their govern- 
ment, surely that day is gone; unless a 
generation hence we want to go again 
into the blood arena from which not 
even the shreds of our so-called civiliza- 
tion will return. So I hope you will 
make the sentiment of that editorial a 
refrain.—W. L. Riley, Long Beach, Cal. 


Se 
Your editorial, “Freedom or Bond- 
age?” was thought-provoking. Great 
issues must be settled as a result of 
the war, and your position on the 
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THE BELGIAN FRIENDSHIP 
BUILDING , WHICH GRACED 
THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR, 
NOW STANDS , AGIFT OF 

THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT, 
ON THE CAMPUS OF 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY, 
A BAPTIST INSTITUTION 
“FOR NEGROES AT 
RICH MOND, VIRGINIA 
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Al Out 


ING DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
As students, these young women serve Philadelphia 


Churches and Christian Centers. As alumnae, they 
scatter into many fields of Christian endeavor. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Arthur C. Baldwin, D.D., Acting President 


TO MEET THE 
PRESENT GROW- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lacinda M. Johnson, Dean 








problem of British, French, and Dutch 
imperialism is firm and clear. But I 
see no reference in your editorial to 
Russian imperialism and aggression. 


Recently Russia has announced that 


Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania are 
essential parts of the Soviet Union. 
Apparently Russia intends to keep 
these countries under her control after 
the war. The problem of Poland 
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bound to arise also because Russia Please accept my thanks and com- 
took over a part of Poland during the mendations for your emphasis on South 

first year of the war. Russia’s attitude American missions. The action of our pa t.- 3 we 
is thus as imperialistic as that of other Boards appears at this time to indicate 

nations. So I hope Misstons will speak a mistaken policy. In my opinion it mibenat y by ths, loser a 
out.—Leon J. Davis, Nanuet, N. Y. will serve only to dampen the growing “Everywhere we go the 


programs are still 
CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


being 

talked about. A letter tren 
a responsible citizen says: 

July 12-16 and July 19-23. Lectures on Significant Topics by Henry Sloane Coffin, Reinhold “It was the richest spiritual 

Niebuhr, J. Harry Cotton, John C. Bennett, Paul Scherer, Frederick C. Grant, Edwin E. Aubrey, experience Galesburg has 

how os Danny John Knox, George E. Rundquist. Evening Forums with Channing H. Tobias 

a a mo 


ever had.’ We shall long 
July 26-30. Conference on the Minister at Work, under the y=") of Robert L. Calhoun, 








reap the rewards of these 
labors.” — Rev. Claibourne 





Mark A. Dawber, Paul S. Heath, Leonard Hodgson (Oxford), Norris L. Tibbetts, Luther A. ‘ohnson 

Weigle, Eduard C. Lindeman, and others. yoy = tmisteri ~ eee 

Sutmet 2-6.  » — of o ng | og ray ae my pen oy g 

co eration of perso problems, family life, the arm orces, civi communities, delin- 

quency. Ernest K. Groves, Chastes MacFie Campbell, Robert L. Sutherland, Frederick H. Allen, The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 

pe cPeek, Otis R. Rice, Arthur S. Devan, Allman R. Pepper, Harrison Sayre, and CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
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] This is the FRANKLIN COLLEGE QUARTETTE 
J in action in a lovely spot under the trees of the 
‘ campus, entertaining an outdoor group. And does 


that quartette enjoy singing! 

















It is no chore to belong to the quartette. All four men like it. So do the people 

who hear them sing. Note the girl in the picture who looks up as the four strike 

a chord with marvelous precision and tonal resonance. In many churches the 
college choir and the quartette give concerts and thus help to make the college known 
and loved. 
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enthusiasm of our people for mission- 

ary support. Aside from that, a worse 

time for announcing it could not have 

been found. The Roman Catholics will 

conclude they have driven us from that 

field.—Rev. L. G. Morony, Chico, Cal. 
SS 


I call your attention to a curious 
understatement on page 163 of March 
Missions, which reads, “Last year 
throughout the United States, 1,811 
meetings, an increase of 40 over the 
total in 1941, observed the World Day 
of Prayer.” I cannot think where such 
small and inaccurate figures originated, 
for on page 156 in the same issue, my 
own article reports 8,000 meetings held 
in 1942 in the United States and 2,000 
in Canada. Even these sizeable totals 
are also understatements, since we 
record only those meetings which re- 
turn reports to our office, and many 
cities fail to do this. Since there were 
8,000 such reported services in 1938 
in the United States, the somewhat 
amazing growth has been at the rate 
of over 1,000 new meetings each year. 
This is so much more glowing a page 
in Christian history that I would ap- 
preciate your calling attention to it. 
After all, think how Missrons’ splendid 
cooperation in opening its pages each 
year for a feature article about the 
World Day of Prayer may have aided 
this increase !—Margaret T. Applegarth, 
Chairman, World Day of Prayer 
Committee. 

Let me congratulate you on the 
excellence of Missions. You certainly 
have the “knack” of choosing topics 
and describing them so that they are 
interesting even to those who care 
little about the missionary enterprise. 
And your front covers are always 
attractive. The February cover with 
the Negro baby was especially strik- 
ing and effective.—Rev. G. E. Harms, 
Lakeport, Cal. 

The pronunciation of Issei and Nisei 
as stated in Misstons, February, 1943, 
page 110, is not correct. Issei, which 
means American Japanese born in Ja- 
pan, is pronounced like e¢e-say, and 
Nisei, which means American Japa- 
nese born in the United States, is 
pronounced like nee-say.—Rev. Marlin 
D. Farnum, New York, N. Y. 
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Which Method of Change? 


Cartoon NuMBER 98 spy Cuarues A. WELLS 














VER since human society was organized, men and nations 
have been subject to forces and personalities that seek to 
change things. Labor unions, peace societies, political parties, 
great revolutionary movements like communism and naziism, 
all were started by men who wanted to change humanity. 

When all these varied efforts are analyzed it becomes clear 
that all can be divided into two classes. One class or group bases 
its philosophy of change on the power of hate and violence; the 
other employs the power of love and constructive cooperation. 
Each year brings humanity closer to the realization man must 
use the latter form of change, which is God’s way, or man will 
destroy himself and all he has built. 

Once again on Good Friday a sinful, suffering, sorrowful, war- 
cursed world may perhaps pause for a moment to think of the 
Cross, the symbol of God’s way of changing persons, peoples, 
societies, nations. Eternally the cross demonstrates the inde- 
structible power and wisdom of divine love and purpose as the 
true and only path to human progress. Change produced by 
violence and hate and war lasts only until some later violence 
comes along to produce another change. The Cross is the only 
power to produce permanent change that means lasting happi- 
ness, peace, and understanding among men.—Cuar.zs A. 
WELLS. 
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The crucifixion as carved by a Bantu 
wood carver. Jesus, Mary, and 
Jobn appear as Bantus. In the 
background are typical 
Bantu jungle buts 


This is one of many pictures in the book, 

“Each With His Own Brush,” by 

Prof. Daniel J. Fleming and is 

reproduced by courtesy 
of Friendship Press 
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What Price 


HE National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People reports 
total receipts last year of $117,415 to- 
ward a budget of $85,000. What pro- 

4 duced the big surplus? “The war has 
made the color line of international importance,” 
explained Executive Secretary Walter White. 
Supporters of the Association believe in their 
cause. They pay a price for their conviction. 

Last year’s gifts to the United China Relief 
totalled $9,293,033, far beyond its $7,000,000 
goal. What called forth such large unexpected 
generosity? “The American people appreciate 
more fully the worth of China as a true and 
loyal friend,” explained Mr. Wendell L. Willkie. 
The war has made the friendship of China of 
international importance. 

During the ten horrible years of Nazi perse- 
cution of the Jew, everywhere the Jew with stu- 
pendous, sacrificial loyalty has tried to aid his 
suffering brethren. Last month American Jews 
shipped 250,000 pounds of matzoth from New 
York to Russia where 600,000 Jewish refugees 
from nazi barbarism in Poland will have it in 
time for the Passover. Even a world shortage of 
shipping space is not allowed to interfere with 
the Passover. Uncomplainingly the Jew accepts 
the cost of fidelity. The war has made even the 
Passover of international importance. 

Today the whole world stands humbled and 
amazed before the ghastly sacrifices of the Rus- 
sian people. Driving back the invading nazi 
hordes is in terrific contrast to Russian defeat in 
the first World War. What produced this aston- 
ishing change? “The secret lies in the fact,”’ said 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “‘that the Russians 
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Conviction? 


found a new faith. They believe in it; they be- 
long to it; they live for it.” So they also gladly 
die for it. For their faith no price is too high. The 
war has made the faith of the Russian people of 
international importance. 

These four recent examples of “‘What price 
conviction?” should prompt Northern Baptists 
to examine conscientiously and realistically their 
own basic convictions regarding the vast world 
service undertaken in their behalf by their mis- 
sion agencies. Assuredly the war has also made 
the world mission of Christianity of new inter- 
national importance. It proclaims the only prin- 
ciples that can rebuild our shattered civilization 
on solid and enduring foundations. It has the 
only effective remedy to heal the wounds of war 
and to eradicate its hatreds. It alone can unite 
mankind into a global fellowship of brother- 
hood and good will. Treaties, alliances, new 
power politics, economic agreements, lend lease 
contracts, control of air fields and naval bases, 
and other proposals for tomorrow’s world—all 
are doomed in advance to colossal, disillusion- 
ing failure unless a new spirit motivates the 
hearts of people and a chastened, broken, re- 
pentant, redeemed humanity walks a new way of 
life revealed through Him who died on the cross. 
He paid the price for His conviction. To make 
known His redemptive way of life is the basic 
purpose of the world mission of Christianity. 

Is this true? Do Baptists have a deep convic- 
tion about it? The remarkable response to the 
World Emergency Fund appeal (see page 236) 
indicates that they do. The close of the mission- 
ary fiscal year on April 30th should furnish an- 
other realistic confirmation. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Acme Photo 


As soon as all France was occupied by the German Army, following the American Army’s landing in North Africa, 
the Jews in unoccupied France were arrested. Here is a crowd of new arrivals at the Pithiviers Concentration Camp 


Ten Horrible Years 
of Persecution of the Jew 

EN years ago, in March, 1933, shortly after 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler had become master of 
Germany, the nazi party launched its anti-Semitic 
crusade. Throughout the centuries from the days 
of Pharaoh until now, the Jews have experienced 
many bitter persecutions; in all probability they 
have never before endured such horrible suffering 
as during the past decade. In every country con- 
quered by Germany the same terrible persecution 
of the Jew has followed. Promptly after the final 
nazi occupation of all France the notorious “ Nurem- 
berg Laws”’ were introduced. After a vast new legis- 
lative program has been enacted there will be no 
civic rights left for any Jew throughout France. He 
can only hope that measures of wholesale extermina- 
tion such as are reported from Poland will not be re- 
peated in France. 

Ten years ago there were about 600,000 Jews in 
Germany. Today the number is reported less than 
60,000. Czechoslovakia’s 170,000 Jews have been 
reduced to 35,000. In 1939 there was estimated to 


be 3,000,000 Jews in Poland. Three years of mass 
deportations, short rations, deliberate starvation, 
as well as outright massacres if the unbelievably hor- 
rible stories coming out of Poland have even a mini- 
mum basis of fact, have reduced the total to less than 
2,000,000. How many Jews have died in Europe 
since naziism began persecuting them can never be 
even approximately calculated. An article in The 
New Republic estimates Jewish deaths at 2,000,000. 

The desperate plight of the Jews again focusses 
attention on the Balfour Declaration which the Brit- 
ish Government issued 25 years ago as its pledge to 
establish a Jewish national home in Palestine. In 
spite of enormous difficulties with the Arabs, the only 
hope for the Jew seems to lie in Palestine. “‘The case 
for Palestine has become overwhelmingly stronger,” 
said General Smuts of South Africa. “Instead of the 
horrors of new ghettoes in the 20th century, let us 
carry out our promises. The case has become not one 
of merely promises and international agreements, but 
for the conscience of mankind.” 

At its meeting in Cleveland last December the 
Federal Council of Churches discussed the persecu- 
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tion ‘of the Jew in Europe and the rising tide of anti- 
Semitism elsewhere and resolved “‘to do its full part 
in establishing conditions in which such treatment 
of the Jews shall end.” But it also warned against 
ominous trends in the United States when it con- 
fessed its own “ineffectiveness in combating anti- 
Semitism in our own country,” and stressed the 
need “to intensify efforts in behalf of friendly rela- 
tions with the Jews.” The urgent necessity of that 
was intimated in a recent sermon by Rev. Jesse W. 
Stitt of New York’s Greenwich Presbyterian Church. 
“Anti-Semitism is a national evil which so many 
Americans place somewhere beyond the Rhine,”’ said 
he, “but that evil is becoming greater each day on 
the banks of the Potomac and the Hudson.” 
Relevant to this distressing picture is a short poem 

by Alice M. Sharp that must poignantly reflect the 
concern of every true Christian: | 

What must He think 

When searching the hearts of men 

He finds . . . deep-rooted . . . 

Hate and greed, and love of power. 

Yet, far surpassing all these sins, 

The ruthless persecution of His race 

Must make Him bow His head in pain, 

And once more weep 

To find that men have yet to learn 

The beauty of His peace. 


None of the Four Freedoms 
But Plenty of Oil for Spain 


AST month’s report by U. S. Ambassador C. J. 
Hayes to Spain that vast quantities of oil were 
being shipped there, aroused grave concern among 
Americans who could not forget how similar supplies 
furnished in previous years had been used by other 
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dictatorship nations. Just before Mussolini attacked 
France it was reported in American newspapers that 
during the first three months of 1940 the United 
States had sold thousands of tons of scrap iron to 
Italy. Did that scrap iron fashion the dagger with 
which France was stabbed in the back? Long before 
Pearl Harbor the United States had sold immense 
quantities of scrap iron and oil to Japan. What 
Northern Baptist who attended the Los Angeles Con- 


. vention in 1939 will forget Dr. T. Z. Koo’s poignant 


comment on that trade? Today we are painfully 
aware of how that iron and oil were used. Is the oil 
now being shipped to Spain the price of Dictator 
Franco’s neutrality? Is this a third American ven- 
ture in international appeasement? Even though the 
oil comes from Caribbean ports and is carried in 
Spanish tankers, The New York Herald Tribune asks 
a disturbing question: “Will the oil poured into 
Spain smooth troubled waters or add fuel to the 
flames of war?” Since Americans do not have all the 
facts nor the reasons why ‘the State Department 


‘ acquiesced in such oil trade and permitted its Am- 


bassador to disclose the information, they must sus- 
pend judgment. Nevertheless, they cannot overlook 
one vital fact. Spain seems to repudiate all “Four 
Freedoms.” In the exhausting civil war, in which 
England and America and the Roman Catholic 
Church supported the side of General Franco, de- 
mocracy was ruthlessly crushed. Free speech today is 
unknown. Present devastating economic conditions 
make freedom from want an unrealizable dream. 
What supporters of the former democratic régime, if 
any are still alive today, know the meaning of free- 
dom from fear? And with suppression of Protestant- 
ism and General Franco’s repudiation of the pledge 
given to Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke in behalf of Spanish 
Baptists, where is freedom of religion? 





Remarkable Remarks i 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THERE COMES A TIME IN EVERY NATION when the 
truth tellers are slandered and abused and when the 
propagators of sweet and attractive lies find savor 
in the hearts and minds of men. We might well ask 
ourselves if we have reached some such position in 
America today.—Rev. William Ward Ayer. 


o, 
“9 


Next to the supreme calamities of abandoning the 
Christian religion or of defeat in war, none could be 
greater than that England and America should be- 
come regimented nations.—Kenneth de Courcy. 


GERMANY AND JAPAN must be made partners with 
the United Nations in post-war reconstruction and 
relief or there will be another war.—Charles P. Taft. 
& 

IF ALL THAT UNITES US NOW as Americans is the 
threat of foreign danger, then beware of what will 
happen after the war is over.—Rev. R. W. Sockman. 

% 

HENCEFORTH WE MUST TREAT ALL RACES with 
respect as equals and we as Americans must set the 
example here—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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One Priest and Incense 


for 10,000 Indians 


A Sunday visit to a village in the Andes Mountains 
of Peru where one priest ministers to 10,000 In- 
dians and where an ecclesiastical system, imported 
from Spain four centuries ago, has apparently 
done nothing in 400 years to lift the life of the 
people or to give them a vital Christian faith 


NOTE — This article should furnish abundant illustrative material 
for such schools of missions as have not yet completed this year’s 
interdenominational mission study topic on Latin America. — ED. 


By FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


IGH in the Andes Mountains of Peru the 

little village of Pisac is wedged against 
the steep wall of the valley of the Villanote 
River. On a stony peak above the town rests a 
crown of ruins—stone stairways, terraces, build- 
ings, fortress walls, temples. Some say these 
ruins date back to the Incas. Others call them 
pre-Inca. To the people in Pisac these ruins are 
of little importance. They are a conquered 
people living in a time when such a mountain 
fortress has no value, and when the struggle to 
live takes so much of their lives that archaeology 
would mean nothing even if they could under- 
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ABOVE: Padre Max 
Rendon and one of bis 
Indian parishioners 
LEFT: Sunday morning 
in the Andes Mountain 
village of Pisac. Note 
the cross, described on 
the following page. It 
lacks a figure of Christ 
and the villagers have 
affixed a cardboard 
face of Christ which is 

faintly discernible 


stand it. These people are Quechua Indians, 
descendants of the Inca empire, with blood go- 
ing far back into pre-Inca history. Today they 
are living in their own tiny world, shut apart 
from everything else by the towering mountains 
and the awful caste system of modern Peru, 
which counts them as little better than cattle. 
Sunday is the important day in Pisac. Week 
after week it is the same. Early in the morning 
the narrow, winding trails among the hills and 
the gravel road along the valley are spotted with 
dust plumes raised by bands of Quechua people 
heading for Pisac, for the market and the 
church. With their strange half-running gait the 
women cover the trails with heavy packs in the 
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shawls on their backs. Many have babies bounc- 
ing like horsemen below their shoulders. Their 
long homespun skirts almost drag on the ground. 
Their bare toes and heels show before and be- 
hind with each step. On their heads are large, 
round, bright, red-rimmed Quechua hats. The 
men are dressed in knee breeches, woolen pon- 
chos and ear muffs. They drive llamas or don- 
keys that carry their packs, and it keeps the 
men busy urging the beasts on as they head to- 
ward Pisac. On the steep down grades they run, 
with the llamas wildly scampering ahead. 
Pisac is a town cf mud and stone with narrow 
and dirty streets. When the little groups arrive, 
pigs and children scatter into doorways and 





ABOVE: Rev. and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Elmer, Jr., and their daughter, Dorothea, 
at the famous stone sundial at Machu- 
Picchu in the Andes Mountains of Peru. 
It dates back to the centuries before the 
Spanish conquest. No one knows its age 


RIGHT: A Spanish inscription carved in 
the stone above the door of an ancient 
Roman Catholic church in Cuzco, Peru. 
The church is doubtless three and per- 
haps four centuries old. The inscription 
reads, “Come unto Mary, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and bowed 
under the weight of your sins and she 
will give you rest.” Is this an argument 
for expanding evangelical Christianity 
in South America? 


Photo by courtesy of The Walther League Messenger 
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alleys to allow the people to reach the market 
place. House after house has a long pole pro- 
truding above the door into the street. On its 
end hangs a dried ear of corn, or just a husk. 
This is indication enough that within can be 
secured a drink of Pisac’s potent liquor made 
from sprouting corn. 

The market place fills up early. Women sit 
in long rows on the ground with their wares 
spread on the shawls before their feet. The 
merchandise may be dried peppers, coca leaves, 
tiny woven bags of dried beans or wheat, a few 
woven belts, or a shawl which is the labor of 
many weeks. A man wanders among the crowd 
with a goat carcass held by a hind leg. Bit by 
bit he sells it. Another has a basket of roasted 
goat which goes more quickly as- hunger cannot 
wait. 

Most of the men sit against the buildings 
around the market, or climb onto the base of 
the huge cross off to one side. That cross is a 
sight in itself. Above is nailed a cardboard face 
of Christ, and on the other extremities are card- 
board feet and hands. Over the whole cross is 
draped a long white cloth. 

Behind the cross is the church, an imposing 
mud structure filling almost a whole side of the 
square. There are no windows, but the huge 
doors in the side of the nave are open and seem 
to be admitting substantial quantities of light. 


DADOS DE TRABAJOS | AGOVIADOS BAJO EL 
PESO DE VUEST PECADOS! ELLA OS ALIVIARA B 


+24 RADA BARPBAABE ” 
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Immediately across from the door is a tremen- 
dous painting on canvas, unframed and hanging 
on the mud wall. Although the story of the 
picture has long since been weathered away, 
the canvas, as the only decoration in the room, 
is impressive. Above are raw logs supporting 
the bamboo matting which holds the dirt roof. 
Far down at the end of the great mud nave is 
the altar in a sad state of disrepair. It rises high 
toward the ceiling and is bedecked with a few 
candles and images. 

Along one wall a platform rises four feet 
above the hard-packed dirt floor, making the 
foundation for what must be one of the oldest 
organs in use anywhere in the world. Two big 
bellows fill more than half the platform, ar- 
ranged so that while one is deflating itself from 
its own weight the other can be raised with the 
long lever attached. The console and pipes are 
built together into a crude box, with the mech- 
anism operated through connecting cords. 

A few of the Indians go into the church im- 
mediately on reaching town, genuflect before 
the altar and mumble short prayers. Mass itself 
is supposed to come at ten o’clock. But today 
the Padre, Max Rendon, is late. He has been 
delayed somewhere at one of his other two 
churches or twenty chapels. Word passes among 
the crowd that Mass will not come until nearly 
noon. The noise of the market grows in intensity 
as the morning wears on and more groups of 
Indians arrive. Soon after eleven the bell begins 
to toll with a flat, dull sound. 

As the Indians stroll into the church, the 
Padre is marching up and down tossing copious 
splashes of water over the nave. Two altar boys 
follow him, bearing the supply. The bowl of 
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holy water at the doorway is well filled, and 
the Indians use it lavishly, some of them sprin- 
kling themselves all over. A mother drinks a 
little out of the palm of her hand, and forces 
some into her baby’s mouth over her shoulder. 

The women kneel in the center of the nave, 
and the men push in along the edges, crowding 
toward the front and forcing the women into a 
compact mass in the center. There is not a pew 
or bench or chair or other piece of furniture in 
the whole nave. When an altar boy is dispatched 
through the assembly bearing a small black and 
silver crucifix, the worshippers fairly tumble 
over themselves as they crowd to kiss the cross. 
Most of them get no opportunity, and the cruci- 
fix is carried back to the altar. 

During all this time the organ has been 
squealing out a tune like an Irish jig. Over and 
over it is repeated. It is apparently all the 
organist can play. The organ stops and the 
Padre steps to the rail and speaks rapidly to 
the people in Quechua. No response is evident 
in their faces, but they listen attentively. Is 
the Padre talking again about establishing a 
school? What do they know of schools? 

The sermon is over. The Padre turns to the 
tumbling-down altar. He stands in pious atti- 
tude while two husky Indians with one little 
silver dish push out through the kneeling wor- 
shippers. There are visitors in the congregation 
this morning, and they must pay. The father of 
a family puts in a large coin, but that does not 
satisfy these two men with their little silver 
dish. They both begin talking at once, gestic- 
ulating wildly, and ‘indicating that a coin must 
be put in for each member of the family. Their 
voices grow into shouts as the father hunts for 


Sunday morning in Pi- 

sac. The men have 

nothing to do and there- 

fore sun themselves 

against the walls of 

the houses facing Main 
Street 
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more coins, but not an Indian stirs and the 
Padre keeps his face to the altar. Satisfied with 
the offerings of the visitors, the two ushers take 
the silver dish back to the chancel and the Mass 
goes on. Occasionally the organ breaks out again 
into the Irish jig, playing the short, vivid little 
melody over and over. Then something new 
happens. Time comes for a response, and it is 
given by a conch shell orchestra. Six men are 
kneeling close to the organ, formed in a straight 
line toward the front. They blow the conch shells 
with all their might, and only stop when breath 
gives out. Even though one falters to regain his 
breath the others continue. For a whole minute 
the eerie wail of the shells fills the church. Later 
it is repeated. 

Mass is over, and the Indians push their way 
out into the square to form a huge semi-circle 
before the church. The shell blowers gather at 
one side of the door, occasionally uniting to 
blow their strange instruments for the delight 
of the crowd. At the other side of the doorway 
a group of men collects, each one dressed in 
particularly elaborate clothing, and each carry- 
ing a black and silver cane. They are the mayors 
of the neighboring villages, and the canes are 
their signs of office. The whole assemblage waits 
with an air of expectancy. 

The main doors of the church are swung 
closed, but occasionally the little door is opened, 
and some parishioner who has tarried inside to 
speak a minute with the priest emerges sheep- 
ishly. Then at last the great moment comes. 
The large doors are opened and out steps Max 
Rendon, the Padre. He stands for a moment 
beaming at the crowd, while the doors are closed 
behind him. The conch shells lift a great wail 


Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, 

Jr., surveys the ma- 

jestic scenery from a 

height near Pisac. Note 

the ruins of an ancient 

Inca fortress in the 
valley 
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as the mayors step up to the Padre to bow and 
kiss his hand. Then they separate, the crowd 
opens up, and with the shell blowers leading the 
procession and the mayors bringing up the rear, 
the Padre is marched through the crowd, across 
the square, and down the street to his quarters. 
The conch band lines up outside in the street, 
and the mayors follow the Padre into the patio. 

Inside the patio the Padre mounts the porch 
and gives the mayors their political instructions 
for the week. This seems to be his great moment 
of authority. When he is through, the visitors 
wish a picture of the Padre with one of the 
mayors. He consents with eagerness, but insists 
that he stand on a step above the Indian, with 
his hand resting down on the mayor’s shoulder. 

After the mayors have been dismissed, the 
Padre invites his visitors into his humble study. 
A few books are lying around, and on the wall 
is tacked a full page of Katzenjammer Kids 
comics in Spanish. The Padre seems happy to 
have visitors, but hardly knows how to handle 
them. Several years ago, he says, he had another 
visitor from the United States. From a crack in 
the wall he pulls down the card that was left 
then. It bears the name of a gentleman from 
Buffalo. The Padre wants to know about the 
world. He has seen pictures of sun glasses, but 
has never before held them in his hand. It sur- 
prises him to find that they do not magnify. 
He always supposed that was why they were 
worn. His must be a lonely life, yet he rules as 
few kings ever did. He is all the Indians have. 
Ten thousand of them, more or less, live in his 
parish. He is their doctor, lawyer, teacher and 
political boss as well as priest. He has no compe- 
tition. For many years, he has studied the ruins 
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on the mountain above the valley and has 
concluded that they are as ancient as Babylon. 

The market has worn itself out now, and the 
sign of the corn husk is attracting some. But 
the valley is soon spotted with puffs of dust as 
the silver-caned mayors lead their people back 
over the roads and trails to their mud villages, 
to their flocks of goats and llamas, their fertile 
little fields among the hills where they will work 
in the soil that has been turned by primitive 
stick plows pulled by sighing oxen. 

Such is life in Pisac, and so it has been for 
much too long. The faces of the people of Pisac 
are deeply lined with the tragedy of the subju- 
gation of a once great people. They are faces 
that still show no sign of hope. Tomorrow will 
be like today, with life lived in ignorance, in 
pathetic servility, in hopeless indifference, unless 
something happens to change things in Pisac. 

What could change things for these people of 
noble ancestry? Schools could, medical attention 
could, agricultural counsel and education could. 
But nothing would be more certain to do it 
than to have some people come among them 
who were interested in the future of their race 
as well as in their immortal souls. The ec- 
clesiastical system which the Spaniards brought 
to Peru has had four centuries to prove its in- 
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tentions. Yet still the mothers feed their babies 
holy water. Yet still the friendly hand of interest 
in them as a people is missing. 

It is claimed that South America is adequately 
served by the Roman Catholic Church. One 
priest swinging incense over 10,000 Indians 
hardly supports that contention. It is said that 
there is already adequate provision for Protes- 
tant missionary work in South America. To be 
sure there is excellent work there, but some of 
the best missions are having to retrench. 

The Indians of South America constitute the 
greatest racial problem in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Including the mestizos, there are about 
84,000,000 of them south of the Rio Grande 
River in what is known as Latin America. In 
some countries this population numbers as 
high as 95%. It is just as true of several coun- 
tries as a leading missionary said it was of 
Bolivia, that “The future of this country is 
in the hands of the Indians.” 

If the “Good Neighbor Policy” and “good 
neighborliness”” mean anything in this western 
hemisphere, they mean that the free and demo- 
cratic Protestants of the United States should 
constantly increase their efforts in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ to lift and to save these true and 
original Americans. 





An Aymara Indian woman of Peru prepares dinner, with her daughter an interested spectator 
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The staff at the Lunghwei Service Center, operated by the Kukong Y.M.C.A.; Chung Chu Keung, the Kukong 
Y.M.C.A. physical director, gives instructions to entrants in the boat race; a typical evening crowd at the Lunghwei 
Service Center 





Through No Man’s Land 
From Hongkong to Kukong 


How thousands of weary Chinese refugees were aided on the 
long and dangerous trek from Hongkong to the interior of 
China after Hongkong had been surrendered to the Japanese 


NOTE.—This article was mailed be- 
fore the disastrous Japanese air raid 
on Kukong on January 5, 1943, when 
a single plane dropped more than 200 
bombs on Kukong and its suburbs. 
About 100 shops and 600 homes were 
gutted by fire and thousands of peo- 
ple made homeless. The Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief promptly 
cabled $5,000 U. S. currency for im- 
mediate emergency relief.—ED. 


By EDWARD H. LocKwooD 


HEN the British flag was hauled down at 

Hongkong, where it had flown so proudly 
for 100 years, and this great bastion of British 
imperialism in the Far East surrendered to the 
Japanese, it was at once evident that there 
would be an enormous exodus of Chinese from 
Hongkong to the interior. So the Chinese govern- 
ment made plans to aid these refugees. A large 
sum of money was made available to furnish 
food and shelter, for transportation if and where 


available, and to cover the expense of travel 
along the various routes. 

Hongkong is about 400 miles from Kukong. 
The staff of the Kukong Y.M.C.A. immediately 
saw a need for a kind of service that we could 
provide for these refugees. Travel along these 
routes in wartime is like travel on a medieval 
route in Europe. The dangers were many, in- 
cluding robbery by Japanese troops on the 
frontier. But the refugee was not out of danger 
even after he had succeeded in passing the 
Japanese sentry. He then had to trek through 
“no man’s land,” where he often fell into the 
hands of robbers who stripped him of all his 
possessions, so that he would arrive in Chinese 
territory with nothing, all his baggage and 
money having been stolen from him. Some of 
the more fortunate of the refugees escaped rob- 
bery by paying protection money to bands of 
guerilla soldiers. 

The American Advisory Committee, which 
distributes in China the funds raised by the 
Church Committee for China Relief, agreed to 
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provide $50,000, Chinese currency, a month for 
four months for this Y.M.C.A. service to refu- 
gees. A staff was organized with an office and 
headquarters in Kukong and workers were 
placed along the four main routes leading from 
Hongkong to Kukong. By the time the tide of 
refugees began to move out of Hongkong this 
staff was ready to serve. 

Leaving the housing and feeding of refugees 
to the government, our workers served individ- 
uals along the route and in Kukong, who could 
not be cared for adequately by government re- 
lief workers. Among the refugees were many who 
had funds and did not need relief money, but 
who needed friendly advice and small comforts 
as they passed along the different routes and 
after their arrival in Kukong. Others by force 
of circumstances required financial aid who 
never before in their lives had needed charity. 

Dealing with great numbers, the government 
had to treat all refugees alike. For educated 
people, it was easier for many to come to a pri- 
vate organization like the Y.M.C.A. for finan- 
cial assistance than it was for them to go to 
government social workers. Thousands of these 
people in the past had had connections with 
Christian churches, with schools and with the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. It was natural for 
them to come to us for aid. Our aim was to sup- 
plement the good work of the government with 
a personal service. We did not have the funds 
or the organization to give relief on a large 
scale, but we could and did give relief and aid of 
a personal sort to thousands who will never 
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forget that the Christian people of America 
came to them in an hour of need. 

On the edge of “‘no man’s land” we had serv- 
ice stations. Many refugees who had lost most 
or all of their possessions in the siege of Hong- 
kong, passed through the frontier stations into 
their native districts in various parts of South 
China; but a large percentage came to this po- 
litical and commercial center of Kukong where 
they had connections to enable them to begin 
life anew. Back from the frontier at various 
important points we had other relief stations. 
The kind of service varied. In some stations 
free soup was served. In others dormitory space 
was provided in the churches, supplementing 
the service of the government. Relief funds 
were given when the small travel allowance of 
the government was not enough for those in 
special need. Information about routes of travel 
was given in all stations. 

Our purpose was to unite all Christian forces 
in this service to refugees. Churches and chapels 
are located along all of the routes. In all cases 
possible the aid of the workers in charge was 
enlisted so that the service to refugees, though 
carried out under a committee of the Kukong 
Y.M.C.A. was a service given by the churches 
and chapels of Baptists, Methodists, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Lutherans and Roman Catho- 
lics. Thus our work came to be an expression in 
China of the desire of Christians in America to 
aid China in her struggle. 

Our office in Kukong has been busy for many 
months serving the refugees as they arrived in 


The first headquarters of the student center in Peng Shek for the 4,000 students on Chung Shaan University; E. H. 
Lockwood of the Kukong Y.M.C.A. and his staff; Roland Ko with his wife, mother, and child. He is director of the 
Peng Shek student center 
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this city. In a building belonging to the Lutheran 
Church, we started a small dormitory taking 
care of only 20 persons. Soon this was too small. 
So we added 80 beds by helping the Baptists 
repair a building partly in ruins from bombing. 
And when we found there was still more need 
for beds we joined with Bishop Kanazei of the 
Roman Catholic Church in equipping a hostel 
run by the Chinese sisters. We turned it into a 
dormitory taking care of 60 more persons. We 
tried to make these hostels friendly places where 
people found rest and sympathy after weeks of 
danger in Hongkong and on the road into the 
interior. 

For many people we were able to find jobs 
not only in this but in other provinces. We aided 


RIGHT: Chinese farmers 
in a town meeting con- 
ducted by the Kukong 
Y.M.C.A. are learning de- 
mocracy by voting on credit 
matters. BELOW: Dispens- 
ing credit at a farmers’ 
cooperative with which the 
Kukong Y.M.C.A. és 
affiliated 


many students to get into schools and gave 
relief to several hundred from student relief 
funds placed in our hands by the American 
students who have raised this money in Amer- 
ica. We helped many on their way to a final 
destination, giving information and in some 
cases funds or supplements to funds given by 
the government. We sent many cables to Amer- 
ica and other places for persons who ask rela- 
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tives for funds, in some cases paying for the 
cables. Viewing our service in as objective a way 
as is possible, I believe we have done in China 
what the many contributors to the Church 
Committee for China Relief would like to have 


























ABOVE: An earnest group 
of Y.M.C.A. staff members 
and leaders of farm groups 
in and around Kukong 
discussing farmers’ coop- 
erative problems, the war, 
service to refugees and 
other phases of life in 
China under present 
conditions 


done in China, and what the friends of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. would wish us to do. 

One of the outgrowths of this service to refu- 
gees has been the distribution of relief funds in 
this province for the American Advisory Com- 
mittee. For this work we are allowed as much as 
$50,000 (Chinese) a month, and more may be 
provided if there is need for it. We have made 
grants or loaned money to 14 projects, the leper- 
sorium of the Reformed Presbyterian Mission 
at Lo Ting, the Blind School of the Evangel 
Mission at Shiu Hing, the Baptist church relief 
work in Sun Hing, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission refugee relief camp in Tak Hing, the 
International Red Cross for two free medical 
clinics in villages, the Kukong Catholic Church 
relief work among the aged and foundlings, the 
relief of members of the Sheng Kung Anglican 
church, the relief of members of the Church of 
Christ in China, for the American Presbyterian 
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Church relief work in Lienyuen, the Catholic 
church relief work in Ying Tak, the Gospel 
Boat Mission to prepare and market firewood 
to give employment to the unemployed of the 
boat population, the Hebron Mission silk weav- 
ing project in Ko Lu, the Kukong Cooperative 
Weaving Project for the weaving of cotton 
cloth, and a Kukong youth hostel under direc- 
tion of the Kukong Y.M.C.A. 

Life has been far from monotonous for a 
Y.M.C.A. worker in China these days. He must 
be as ready as a skipper of a sailing ship in a 
storm to adjust himself and his work to rapid 
changes. For the story of China during the past 
six years makes an epic in the life of a race and 
















RIGHT: More than 1500 patients 

are treated in the free clinic main- 

tained by the Kukong Y.M.C.A. in 

the Lunghwei Service Center. The 

picture shows a patient being exam- 
ined for dental care 


a nation which even the skill of the best writers 
could not do justice. It is too heroic and too 
tragic to be put into words. Only a part of it 
here and there can be expressed. 

In still another section of this great drama 
the Y.M.C.A. in Kukong has played a part. 
Through the Student Relief Committee it has 
expressed to the youth of China the good will 
of the college youth of the United States. Our 
Kukong Student Relief Committee, receiving 
funds from the National Student Relief of 
China, has done its best to distribute these 
funds wisely to individuals in the colleges and 
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middle schools of this area. Our funds have been 
small, compared to the need, and our problem 
has been to limit our work to the neediest cases. 
During the past two years, applications have 
been received from more than 2,000 students 
each semester. We have been able to help each 
semester between 500 and 600 of those asking 
for aid. The help given each student has not 
been large, but it has in many cases made it 
possible for students to continue their struggle 
for education and future leadership. 

We thought we knew suffering among stu- 
dents before the fall of Hongkong, but since 
then in the migration of students we have met 
even more suffering than we have known in the 
past. These students went through the dangers 
of the siege of Hongkong and then, rather than 
stay there under the rule of the Japanese, thou- 
sands of them started on the long 400-mile jour- 
ney to this provincial capital, most of which 
had to be made on foot, or by small boats on 
rivers. Many arrived penniless. Some were 
robbed on the road by Japanese or by bandits 
between the lines. Many met with dysentery 
and malaria along the way. The journey from 
Hongkong brought out the spirit of sharing. 


UPPER LEFT: The swimming pa- 

vilion and recreation center of the 

Y.M.C.A. in Kukong, South China. 

BELOW: A group of war workers in 

Kukong are being taught group 

singing by a member of the Y.M.C. A. 
staff 
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From many students I have heard reports of 
sharing along the road, those with more money 
putting what they have into a pot shared by 
others who have little or nothing. The money 
from the students of the United States, small 
when figured in our currency, helped the im- 
mediate needs of these Chinese students. It 
was used to help students until they could again 
help themselves. It purchased mosquito nets 
necessary to prevent malaria. It provided hos- 
pital care, medicine and many other necessi- 
ties. 

I can speak for my Chinese associates and say 
that we are willing to do our best to administer 
what funds America sends to us in this corner of 
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the world. Those who match their good-will 
against the hatred which runs wild in our crazy 
world must feel sometimes that they are trying 
to dip the water out of the ocean with a thimble. 
If Christ had stopped to think, he might have 
thought the same thing when He went to the 
cross. We have to believe in his method, to have 
faith that there is a better way than the noisy 
way of war. And we have to keep working at it 
even when it seems we are defeated. If there is a 
recorder of events in the books of Heaven, I am 
sure that there must be a mark of approval on 
this effort of the Christian people of America 
to express to the people of another race and 
nation the good will they feel for them. 





Christians and the Four Freedoms 
By Jesse R. Witson 


HRISTIANS ought to be the strongest sup- 
porters of the Atlantic Charter * or of any other 
adequate proposal the aim of which is to secure for 
all the peoples of the earth the “Four Freedoms”’: 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion. 
To discerning Christians, however, these alone are 
not enough. 
It is not enough, for example, to make men free. 
They must also be made friendly. 
It is not enough to give men bread. They must 
learn that man cannot live by bread alone. 
It is not enough to remove fear from the world. In 


2 * Obviously with certain modifications and implementations 
and with universal global applications.—Ep. 


the inner citadels of heart and mind and imagination, 
fear must be replaced by a quiet confidence and trust 
in the greatness and goodness of God, and by that 
love for God and man which when perfect casts out 
all fear. 

It is not enough that men should be made secure in 
their freedom of speech. Their lips must be taught to 
bless and not to curse, to pray and not to revile, to 
speak the truth and not to lie. 

It is not enough to secure for all men freedom of 
worship. There must also be freedom to inform men 
of the living God, and of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, who alone is worthy of worship and in whom 
alone they can have “an ever-growing, ever-enlarg- 
ing, ever-lasting life.” 
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All Alone 


With Our Thoughts 


By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
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Nore—This article was found 
on the desk of President A. W. 
Beaven on the day he was 
taken to the hospital, where 
he died. Only the first page 
had been revised. There was 
no time to revise the rest. 
It is undoubtedly his final 
message, the last thing he 
wrote before his death.—Eb. 


What do people think when illness or other reasons lay them 
aside and they are compelled to be alone with their thoughts? 


HAT do people do with their thoughts 
when they are laid aside? The answer 
makes a lot of difference. 

Some people can worry. It is easy and natural, 
but it is a poor way to use our time. Worry 
does not help any. It wastes strength, tends to 
increase our fears, and makes things look much 
blacker than they are. An old Negro woman 
had the right treatment for worry. When some- 
one asked her how she had kept her health to 
such a good old age, her reply was: “When I 
works, I works hard; when I sets, I sets loose; 
and when I worries, I goes to sleep.” Worry will 
not make us well; it will do just the opposite. 
Other people grow resentful and “curse their 
luck.” That too is useless and frequently harm- 
ful. Still others get impatient and demand to be 
let out before they should be. That is childish, 
often dangerous. 

Thus if we let thoughts like these dominate 
us, they immediately begin to have a bad effect. 
We should be thankful that we can select the 
thoughts that we allow to go into our minds as 
definitely as we can choose the furniture we put 
into a room. 

There are thoughts that quiet us and bring 
us strength rather than irritation. They open 
doorways to new power. One of the reasons why 
religion has so often been thought of when we 
come to a hard place is that it opens up to us re- 
sources that we frequently ignore when we are 
well. When men reach the end of their own 
strength they seek a power greater than their 
own. Captain Edward Rickenbacker and his 
men had their daily prayers in the rubber boat 
while adrift through the long days. When we 
have time to think we realize that there is a 


God, whom we usually take for granted, who is 
our strength and supports us much as the sea 
holds up a ship. It has been so for centuries. 
“Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations.” That was said 3,000 years ago. 
In moments of extremity, particularly in times 
of quiet meditation, men of all faiths and no 
faith have let their minds face life’s great mys- 
teries and have become conscious of the rela- 
tionship which they sustained to God. In that 
realization they found quietness and strength. 
They have very often, too, found what they 





Pres. Albert W. Beaven who died January 24, 1943 
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sought — a new grip on life that enabled them 
to shake off their fears and worries. The psalmist 
put it this way, “I will go in the strength of the 
Lord.” When a boat enters the lock of a canal, 
the gates are closed behind it and in front of it 
so that the boat cannot move. Then silently the 
water is let in from the upper level, and the boat 
is slowly lifted to a new height. Then the upper 
gate opens and the boat moves off on the new 
higher level. That is what has happened to men 
over and over again when they have filled their 
minds with the reality of God’s strength. 

This principle also works like the coming of 
reinforcement to a beleaguered army. When we 
think of God each one of us is conscious that 
He is on the side of the best that is in us. Be- 
cause of our different training we think of God 
in different ways. But we all have the deep con- 
fidence that God wants the best for us, that He 
would have us well, that He is the basis for our 
courage and hope and that even beyond where 
we can understand it. He represents the great 
lift in life. Doctors say it is not so much the 
medicine or the operation that cures us; these 
merely remove the obstructions or dangers and 
allow the health, power and purity factors that 
are already there get a chance to do their part. 
We are made so that life is on the side of our 
getting better. Perhaps that is a parable of the 
whole relationship of God to us who need Him 
so much. 

Our thoughts can open to us still another 
source of strength, namely, our oneness with all 
our fellow men. Each one of them, like us, has 
his own problem— white or black, brown or 
yellow, Christian or Hebrew, Buddhist or Con- 
fucianist, Protestant or Catholic. There is some 
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good in each one, some upward striving, some 
moments when each one sees a vision. All the 
best men are our helpers, too. We are the “heirs 
of all ages.” From the good and great who are 
gone comes a stream of influence that can bless 
us if we permit it. Humanity has a hard job, 
but it has some fine qualities and has produced 
some grand souls that make us hold up our 
heads and thank God for the past. 

In our time we, too, can make humanity 
stronger because we came along. No one of us 
lives alone nor would be content to live for him- 
self. We do not want to take the part of the 
“Priest and Levite” in the story of the good 
Samaritan. We want to help, to be part of a 
cause that leaves things better when we are 
gone. If we can feel men’s struggle for the good 
life, for justice, for liberty, for a chance for a 
better tomorrow, if we can fill our minds with 
the dreams and hopes that hold men like visions 
of loved ones when they are lonely, if the walls 
of our minds can be like a panorama on which 
appear the noblest of earth’s great souls of yes- 
terday and on which we can see our children 
after us going on to have their chance in a 
“brave new world,” then our “might will 
bring the stars.” From our touch with God and 
man new power will come, the fears and worries 
of life will fall away and all the latent strength 
within us can be used to restore us and make us 
again ready to do our part. 

Nore.—The above article was originally written for 
the use of chaplains as a message to soldiers and sailors, 
sick or wounded, in hospitals, and as one of a series 
written by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Robert A. Ashworth of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews it is made 
available to Misstons.—Eb. 
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Caster Thoughts 


As followers of Him in whom the very heart of God 
has been unveiled, we do not believe in death. Even as 
thousands fall at our left and ten thousands at our 
right side, we still do not believe in death. For we 


Christians know that the breath of eternal life is in 
us. So we are undaunted by the holocausts of time. 
We are channels of God’s breath of life made known 
to us in Christ and we would have all men share this 
knowledge with us.—Rev. Russert Henry Srar- 
FORD in Advance. 
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Lord forgive, 

That I have dwelt too long on Golgotha, 

My wracked eyes fixed 

On Thy poor, tortured human form upon the Cross, 
And have not seen 

The lilies in Thy dawn-sweet garden bend 

To anoint Thy risen feet; nor known the ways 

Thy radiant spirit walks abroad with men! 


From the calendar of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Author unknown 


If we are not different after Easter it will mean that 
we did not experience Easter. We will only have 
lived through the day.—Roy L. Smiru, in The Chris- 
tia: Advocate. 

st 


A Moslem said to a Christian in India, “ We have a 
proof in our religion which you do not have in Chris- 
tianity. When we go to Mecca we can see the tomb of 
Mohammed, so we know that such a person lived. 
But when Christians go to Palestine they can find no 
such tomb of Christ. Therefore we Moslems have a 
proof that you Christians do not have.” To this the 
Christian replied, “‘ You are right. We have no tomb 
in Christianity, because we have a living Christ.”— 
E. Staniey Jones, in The Christian Advocate. 


| 


The testimony of Easter restores our faith in the 
world. The power that raised Christ from the dead 
and enabled His cross to triumph over the proud 
empire of the Caesars is still the mightiest force in 
the universe.—Rev. JoHN SUTHERLAND BonNELL. 


+ 


It makes no difference whether we live at arm’s 
length from the time of Christ as did St. Paul, or cen- 
turies later as now; the test of the resurrection is the 
same—a personal experience of the living Christ.— 
Rev. Kart Morean Brock in The Reformed Church 
Messenger. 

st 


Caster Praper 


ternal Christ, our Lord and Redeemer, on this 
Easter day we pray Thee have mercy upon our 
sinful and suffering world that in sorrow and pain pays 
the penalty for having rejected Thee as the Lord of Life. 
As grim tidings come daily from afar, may Thy living 
presence bring comfort and hope, and deliverance from 
the fear of death, for Thou art the resurrection and the 
life. Strengthen our faith, we beseech Thee, that even in 
our time Thy truth shall again rise triumphant from the 
grave, Thy justice shall yet prevail among men, and Thy 
love shall emerge victorious over the forces of hate. Grant 
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us power to rise with Thee into newness of life, sustained 
by an unshaken assurance that Thou hast overcome the 
world. Thus may we be true partakers of Thy resurrec- 
tion. Amen. 

*k 


He Walks Again 


Christ walks again with fresh, deep, ragged rounds 
Crossing the age-old scars of Calvary; 
Walks in the midst of war-torn battlefields 
Where the dead stare with eyes that cannot see: © 
Walks where rank hate pollutes the very air, 
And the mighty crush and agonize the few, 
Crying His prayer aloft to the Eternal: 
Forgive them for they know not what they do 
And where He goes His feet leave bloody marks, 
Staining with red that consecrated sod, 
A promise of forgiveness as, once before, 
He offered those who crucified their God. 

—B. E. Dorry. 


From the column of H. |. Phillips in The New York Sun and 
reprinted by permission 


st 
@berammergau Remembered 
NOTE.—Baptists, who in the years before the war wit- 
nessed the Passion Play in Oberammergau, will appreciate 
the relevance of this litile poem to the present world situa- 
tion.—Eb. 
In dreams I walked again the narrow street 
Of one small town where dwells, alas, our foe. 
The mountains glimmered in the afterglow, 
Each with its cross. I had not thought to meet 
One with bruised hands and wounded feet. 
“Why are you here?” I cried, “And do THEY 
know? 
There is grave danger now; I pray you, go!” 
He looked at me. His smile was slow and sweet. 
“Here was my home in many a humble heart; 
And here the shrine where reverent thousands came 
While still with loving faith they spoke my name. 
Here must I stay though all the rest depart. _ 
For One must love where only hate is bred, 
That some may hope when every hope has fled.” 
—Eruetwyn D. Hora.ina. 


*k 
Caster Scripture 


It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.— 
Galatians 2:20. 

That whosoever believeth may in him have eternal 
life—John 3:5. 

I am the Living one; I was dead, and behold, I am 
alive for evermore.—Revelation 1:18. 
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* PERSONALITIES - 





as Home Base Secretary 


Changes in Personnel 
at Foreign Mission Headquarters 


E Foreign Mission Board announces the ap- 
pointment of Professor Elmer A. Fridell as For- 
eign Secretary to succeed Dr. J. W. Decker, who 
resigned last September. (See Misstons, November, 
1942, page 552.) For the past five years Professor 
Fridell has been teaching homiletics and practical 
theology at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in 
California. Prior to that he was for eight years pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Seattle, Wash., and 
previous to that for five years pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Fresno, Cal. In 1917 he was grad- 
uated from Des Moines College, and in 1922 from the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School which in 1929 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He is a field artillery veteran of the first 
World War, in service between college graduation 
and admission to the Divinity School. He has trav- 
eled widely in Asia and Europe, having made two 
extensive journeys to the Far East. In 1937 he went 
to Oxford as one of the Baptist delegates to the 
World Conference on Church and State. The denom- 
ination knows him well for he has been President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention and Vice President 
of the Baptist World Alliance. He is the author of two 
books, The Christian Faces the World, and The Church 
Faces the World, both written and published during 
that eventful decade prior to the onslaught of the 
second World War. With this rich experience, back- 
ground, and equipment Dr. Fridell comes especially 





Janet S. McKay, who has resigned Elmer A. Fridell, who succeeds 
Secretary J. W. Decker 





Frances K. Burr, who has resigned 
as Woman’s Board Treasurer 


prepared for the foreign secretaryship in the recon- 
struction task that lies ahead. His administrative 
responsibility will be China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, fields formerly administered by his dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Dr. J. W. Decker, Dr. J. H. 
Franklin, and the late Dr. Thomas S. Barbour. Thus 
he joins a noble line of succession. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society announces with deep and sincere regret the 
resignations, effective with the close of the current 
fiscal year on April 30th, of two of its valued staff 
members, who have rendered loyal and devoted serv- 
ice for many years. 

Miss Janet S. McKay has resigned as Home Base 
Secretary. She has served in that capacity for 17 
years, having been appointed in 1925. Prior to that 
she was engaged in field organizational service of the 
National Travelers Aid Society and the Council of 
National Defense. After graduation from the Bap- 
tist Institute of Philadelphia in 1912 she served the 
Institute as Field Secretary until 1917 when she be- 
came Assistant Executive Secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Baptist City Mission Society. During her 
long career with the Woman’s Foreign Board she 
has rendered invaluable service. In 1933-1934 she 
made an extended visit to the mission fields in China, 
Japan, Burma, Assam and India and thus acquired a 
background of knowledge and observation that 
enabled her effectively to interpret the current situa- 
tion and the future problems in foreign missions. 
Upon her retirement she will make her home in 
Philadelphia. 
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Miss Frances K. Burr has resigned as Treasurer, a 
position which she has filled for 15 years. She joined 
the staff in 1927 after having spent a year in Japan 
as associate to Dr. R. A. Thomson, Japan Mission 
Treasurer in Kobe. Prior to that she had been Treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Society of the West for 16 years. 
The daughter of a Baptist minister, Miss Burr has 
been interested in foreign missions since childhood. 
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For more than 30 years she has with rare efficiency 
and skill handled the financial affairs first of the So- 
ciety of the West, and since 1927 of the merged 
organization. Upon retirement, she will make her 
home in Colorado Springs, Col. 

Both Miss McKay and Miss Burr have hosts of 
friends throughout the denomination who will feel a 
sense of deep loss in their retirement. 


lealeasrarteatrartatradeots —— 
FACTS AND FOLKS 


The new Alaska Highway, 
along which thousands of touring 
motorists will doubtless travel after 
the war, presents a new oppor- 
tunity for home missions and the 
churches in Canada are already 
meeting its challenge. The four 
denominations, Church of Eng- 
land, Presbyterian, United Church 
of Canada, and the Baptists, jointly 
maintain a chaplain for service in 
the camps along the highway from 
Fort St. John to Port Nelson. 
First chaplain appointed is Rev. 
Donald C. Amos of the United 
Church, who will serve for five 
months, He drives a truck which 
provides sleeping accommodations 
for himself, has several portable 
libraries, and moving picture 
equipment. At the end of his period 
the churches will make another ap- 
pointment. Each chaplain is ex- 
pected to serve as representing all 
four denominations. 

ee 

Dr. James H. Telford, who 
wrote the story of his trek to India 
(See Missions, December, 1942, 
pages 602-605), is now in charge 
of the Second Garo Porter Corps of 
Assam. A similar post in the First 
Garo Porter Corps is held by Alfred 
Merrill of the Assam Mission, with 
Harold Young of the Burma Mis- 
sion as assistant. These units in the 
British Army are labor battalions 
and not combatant troops. The 
great majority of the men are mem- 
bers of Christian churches in Assam 
and the three missionaries are hold- 
ing regular services for them and 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





are utilizing their leisure hours in 
educational and religious training 
to make them better church and 
school leaders when they return. 


Dr. David C. Graham, who 
made that memorable journey back 
to West China over the Burma 
Road with 165 bulky cases of white 
cross, dental and medical supplies 
two years ago (See Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1941, pages 392-398) has 
transferred his responsibilities at 
the West China Union University 
Museum to Dr. Cheng Teh-k’un, a 
recent Ph.D. graduate of Harvard 
University. This has permitted Dr. 
Graham to do more preaching, to 
serve as assistant pastor of the 
Chengtu Baptist Church, teach a 
Bible class in English, and to lec- 
ture in the Union Theological 
School where he gave courses last 
year on “Religion in China” and 
“The World’s Great Religions.” 
He has also carried on research 
work in Chinese religions and made 
a survey of the temples in Chengtu. 
In addition to all this he is treas- 
urer of the West China Christian 
Orphanage and treasurer of the 
Chengtu School for the Blind and 
Deaf. Who will say that Dr. Gra- 
ham is not a busy missionary? 

ees 


The Los Angeles Baptist 
City Mission Society has opened a 


“Christian Service Center” for 
service men. It is located on West 
5th Street just across from Victory 
Square and in the same building 
that houses the Temple Baptist 
Church. Thus the facilities of this 
great Baptist church are also at the 
disposal of the Service Center. Pas- 
tors, parents, and friends of service 
men in the army or navy, who are 
stationed in Southern California, 
Arizona, and Nevada areas, are 
urged to write the men and suggest 
that they make use of the Center 
whenever they are in Los Angeles. 
ees 

The Chinese Baptist Church 
on Pell Street in New York’s China- 
town has 60 of its young men in the 
American armed forces. Dr. Mabel 
Lee, director of the Christian Cen- 
ter maintained in this church, re- 
ceives most interesting letters from 
them (subject to censorship re- 
strictions) describing their experi- 
ences and activities and revealing 
their devotion to Dr. Lee and the 
church. Many of these young men 
first learned English at the Center 
which maintains weekly classes for 
that purpose, taught by volunteers 
from various churches in New York 
City. The church is largely a young 
people’s church. The majority of 
the congregation are not Christians. 
Nevertheless they are deeply in- 
terested and slowly come to under- 
stand the meaning of the Christian 
message. Latest activity at this 
Chinese Christian Center is a class 
in English for Chinese mothers, 
which meets twice each week. 
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A Deplorable Controversy 
That Ought to End Immediately 


ORMER President Herbert Hoover at a 
mass meeting in New York’s Carnegie Hall 
and in magazine articles has again urged relief 
for the starving mothers and children of Europe. 
But alas, the same group of 43 bishops, divinity 
professors, and preachers who opposed him two 
years ago are again opposing him now. Six days 
after Collier’s Weekly on February 12th pub- 
lished his article, “Feed the Starving Now!”’, 
the 43 church leaders said in the public press, 
Two years ago we joined in opposition to propa- 
ganda put forth by former President Hoover and 
others for the feeding of Europe. We still dissociate 
ourselves from Mr. Hoover’s.feeding schemes and 
from the agitation of pacific and isolationist groups. 


Why should proposals to feed the hungry be 
stigmatized by church leaders as “agitation by 
pacific groups”’? Why should people be branded 
as “isolationists” who wish to save Europe’s 
innocent childhood? Why should realistic relief 
plans be smeared as “propaganda’’? Does it be- 
come church leaders so to disparage the humani- 
tarianism of a former President? 
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Fortunately, from pangs of conscience or for 
other reasons, the 43 church leaders now sense 
Europe’s desperate plight. Offering a relief 
scheme of their own and recognizing that the 
British-American blockade must be relaxed to 
permit its operation, they say, “Today, after 
two years the situation is radically different.” 
Indeed it is different! Multitudes are now dead 
who could have been saved if Mr. Hoover’s plan 
had been supported two years ago. Other starv- 
ing multitudes are now beyond recovery of 
physical health and soundness of mind. Aware 
of present conditions, the 43-church leaders said 
in The New York Times on February 19th: 


Privation is rapidly deepening into starvation. 
. . . The military offensive of the Allies will need the 
maximum physical and moral assistance from the 
subjugated peoples. . . . The spokesmen from the 
conquered nations are pleading with the British and 
American governments for . . . the succor of their 
children. . . . A very considerable proportion of the 
population of Belgium and of other subjugated na- 
tioris may perish before the war’s end. . . . Supplies 
are available and money is at hand for their purchase. 
. . . Ships are ready for their transport. . . . The 
scheme would become operative only on uncondi- 
tional agreement of the Axis powers to these terms 
and in the event of violation its operation would 
cease. ... . The fate of the next generation depends 
on what can be done in the next three months. 


Does not that sound familiar? All of it was 
urged two years ago! (See Missions November, 
1940, January, April, December, 1941, and 
March, 1942.) 

The one favorable change is the change of 
heart in the 48 church leaders. Why did they 
oppose relief two years ago? Their press release 
emphasizes that “all the signers had been in the 
front rank of those sections of the Protestant 
churches which have most vigorously supported 
full American participation in the war.” Did 
that have such priority that until the war issue 
was settled the relief of Europe’s innocent child- 
hood had to wait? 

Years hence when Europe’s dwarfed and 
stunted childhood will have grown into feeble 
manhood and sterile womanhood, this deplor- 
able controversy between 43 church leaders and 
a great humanitarian over ways and means of 
relieving human misery will seem incredible and 
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unpardonable. Many American Christians will 
regard its prolongation as a disgrace to American 
Christianity. Jt should be ended immediately. 
Everybody, the 43 church leaders, Mr. Hoover, 
former Governor Herbert Lehman, now relief 
administrator in Washington, all should cooper- 
ate promptly in saving Europe’s future genera- 
tion before it is too late. The disastrous conse- 
quences for tomorrow’s peace from any further 
delay are too frightful to contemplate. 


“The Old First Baptist Church 


on Elm Street” 


OME 10,000,000 American Baptists, white 
and colored, north and south, who heard or 
read President Roosevelt’s address on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, were doubtless astonished when he 
singled out their denomination in his references 
to the war. In reporting the reactions of American 
soldiers in Africa, the President said, 


Another soldier will say that he is fighting because 
he never wants to see the swastika flying over the old 
First Baptist Church on Elm Street. 


Why did the President mention the Baptist 
church and not his own Episcopal church? Why 
did he not single out the Roman Catholic church, 
whose prestige and influence he has helped 
greatly to enhance by the appointment of his per- 
sonal ambassador to the Pope? There could be no 
church antithesis more striking than that of the 
pagan swastika and the Catholic cross. Instead, 
he mentioned “‘the old First Baptist Church on 
Elm Street.” 

Whether his choice was deliberate or hap- 
hazardly coincidental, it was sound because 
fascism by its nature is always in conflict with 
the historic principles cherished by Baptists. 
Thus “the Elm Street Baptist Church” typifies 
the separation of church and state. The princi- 
ple of “‘a free church in a free state” cannot be 
tolerated in a fascist nation whether its fascism 
is of the Spanish or Italian variety, or of the 
nazi pattern, or of the Russian communist type. 
Moreover, “the Elm Street Baptist Church” 
incarnates the principle of freedom of religion, 
now publicized across the earth in the “‘Quar- 
tette of Freedoms.” Freedom of religion to Bap- 
tists means also missionary freedom which is 
repudiated in nazi-controlled lands, in countries 
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yoked to an ecclesiastical fascism as in Spain and 
South America, and in political systems like 
Russia which gives legal sanction to religious 
worship but prohibits religious education and 
evangelism. Furthermore, “the Elm Street 
Baptist Church” upholds the principle of obe- 
dience to conscience which has no sanction in 
any totalitarianism. The nazi type confines 
Pastor Niemiller in a concentration camp. The 
imperialist type jails 60,000 followers of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. An ominously emerging Ameri- 
can type by repressive taxation attempts to 
check the propagande of a religious minority. 
The cloud is still no larger than a man’s hand, 
but it is there. Finally “the Elm Street Baptist 
Church” is the trustee of religious democracy, 
of church equality without domination by priest 
or bishop or hierarchy or government. 

These principles are the glorious heritage, the 
priceless possessions of “the old First Baptist 
Church on Elm Street.” For the swastika or any 
other totalitarian emblem to fly over that church 
would mean their suppression and probably 
ultimate extinction. It is for Baptists to preserve 
these basic principles and transmit them unim- 
paired to a world that will sorely need them 
when the madness of today has passed away. 


Did Southern Baptist at San Antonio 
Forget Their Agreement? 


T ITS San Antonio meeting last May the 
Southern Baptist Convention accepted into 
membership 31 Baptist churches in California 
which has always been recognized as Northern 
Baptist Convention territory. (See Missions, 
June, 1942, page 333.) According to reports of 
the San Antonio meeting, the action. was ap- 
parently forced by an overwhelming majority 
of Texas delegates against earnest pleas from 
more fraternally-minded Southern Baptist leaders 
who urged postponement to permit comity 
conferences with Northern Baptists. Was the 
acceptance of the California churches a violation 
of an agreement of 30 years’ standing that had 
been adopted by both Northern and Southern 
Conventions in 1912 in connection with the 
transfer of New Mexico to full affiliation with 
the Southern Convention? Presumably the vast 
majority of delegates at San Antonio were 
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ignorant of this agreement. Had they known 
about it would they have voted to accept the 
California churches? The following section is 
from that agreement of 1912. 


The Kingdom of God and its interests are greater 
than the interests of any organization whatever its 
constituency. Associations, societies, and boards are 
agencies to be created and used by the churches. The 
Kingdom of.God can be promoted only when its 
agencies conduct themselves in. the spirit of our 
Lord Jesus. Therefore the Northern and Southern 
Baptist Conventions, putting aside all unholy compe- 
tition and realizing their unity in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, should work together in the most agreeable 
and loving manner, each promising to contribute to 
our common welfare, assuring one another of an 
abiding desire to work in fullest accord. Cooperative 
relations should be in fraternal feeling and Christian 
respect for one another’s work in territory exclusively 
occupied by either Convention. (Misstons’ italics) 

To the credit of some Southern Baptist papers 
let it be recorded that their editors deplored and 
condemned what was done at San Antonio. 
Other editors heartily supported it. Both Con- 
ventions last June appointed three members 
each to a joint comity committee. Northern 
Baptist members are Judge E. J. Millington, 
Rev. C. W. Atwater, and Pres. C. W. Koller. 
Several meetings have been held. No solution 
has been found. At the December meeting of 
the General Council the usual stereotyped for- 
mula, “The committee reports progress,’ would 
have been contrary to the facts. 

There can be only one solution. The action at 
San Antonio should be declared void, invalid, 
and in violation of an existing agreement. Un- 
fortunately the Southern Baptist Convention, 
scheduled for Memphis, Tenn., May 13th—16th, 
has been cancelled in recognition of the same 
considerations that prompted the cancellation 
of the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver. 
Whether the Southern Baptist Executive Com- 
mittee now has the courage to do what ought to 
be done remains to be seen. 


Long Range Roman Catholic Plans 
For South America and China 


WO news items appearing recently on the 
same day on inside pages of newspapers 
should be of profound concern to evangelical 
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foreign missions. One reported the sailing of 26 
Roman Catholic priests, released from Japanese 
internment camps, for South America. A fare- 
well service was attended by “relatives, friends, 
prominent diplomats, business men, and clergy- 
men from Latin America.” In view of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy’s declaration of ecclesiastical 
priority in Latin America, the sailing of the 26 
(Continued on page 224) 


SS 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


Nore.—This is Number 100 in the series which has continued with- 
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EveryTHInG But Liquor 


& EVERY reader of Missions is aware, practi- 
cally everything in the United States is being 
rationed, limited, or unobtainable altogether except 
three non-essentials — whiskey, wine and beer. In 
400,000 saloons, taverns, night clubs, restaurants, 
and other places for retail sale they can be purchased 
in unlimited quantities. This terrific contrast is 
graphically set forth in the accompanying drawing. 
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priests has far more significance than the five 
inches of newspaper space which the story 
occupied. The Federal Council statement in 
repudiation of the Hierarchy’s declared policy 
was not issued too soon. (See Missions, Febru- 
ary, 1943, page 104.) It may safely be assumed 
that these priests were not subjected to any 
passport restrictions and visa delays such as 
Protestant missionaries have experienced in 
recent months. The other news item, also of 
deep meaning for foreign missions, was the ar- 
rival of C. K. Sie in Rome as Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the Pope. On his departure from Berne, 
Switzerland, a distinguished party of diplomats, 
including the American Ambassador, were at the 
railroad station to bid him farewell. “China has 
several times endeavored to renew diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican,” said he in a pub- 
lished statement, “not only for the benefit of 
Chinese Catholics but also in the interest of 
peace. This desire grew greater in recent years 
because the Chinese noted the solicitude of the 
Holy Father for their present misfortunes.” 
Once again the Roman Catholic Church reveals 
its long range policy and its astuteness in look- 
ing far ahead. When the war ends and the world 
slowly and painfully reestablishes order out of 
unimaginable chaos, the Roman Catholic Church 
will likely be in a dominant position of influence 
in the Far East and throughout Latin America. 

What does this mean for the future of evangel- 
ical foreign missions in those two areas? 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ THe FAMILIAR ADAGE that many a truth is spoken 
in jest can apply also to the sacred theme of Good 
Friday. A recent collection of Italian war stories, with 
their humor ranging from the ironical to the sarcastic, 
which Mr. Herbert L. Matthews cabled to The New 
York Times includes the following: In Rome under 
the shadow of the famous balcony from which 
Mussolini was accustomed to make his bombastic 
speeches before disaster overtook Italian armies in 
North Africa, one man asks another, “What is the 
difference between Christianity and Fascism?” The 
man to whom the question is addressed cannot fur- 
nish the proper answer. So the questioner supplies 
it. “In Christianity one Man sacrificed Himself for 
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all; in Fascism all sacrifice themselves for one.” The 
story is applicable to Italy and Germany and Spain 
in each of which the caesaristic ambitions of one 
man has compelled the grisly sacrifice of millions of 
other men. It is also relevant to Japan where an 
emperor with allegedly divine origin commands the 
sacrifice of millions of Japanese subjects. Before 
June 21, 1941, the reference could also have been 
applied to Russia whose mighty dictator had achieved 
power through the liquidation of priests and pastors 
and devout Christian worshippers and the sacrifice of 
millions of people opposed to the communist system. 
But dare one now include Russia in such reference or 
must that for patriotic reasons be deferred for the 
duration of the war? 


@ Dr. Georce B. Huntineton, who had retired as 
Treasurer of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society on December 31, 1938, and whose death oc- 
curred suddenly on March 4, 1943, was an outstand- 
ing example of a man who through sheer merit had 
climbed the traditional ladder from the bottom to 
the top. For more than 35 years he had served the 
Foreign Mission Society faithfully and well, enter- 
ing its service in 1903 immediately upon graduation 
from the Rochester Theological Seminary. The So- 
ciety was then still known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. During the long period of his own 
faithful and versatile service, six foreign secretaries, 
Thomas S. Barbour, James H. Franklin, Arthur C. 
Baldwin, Joseph C. Robbins, P. H. J. Lerrigo, and 
J. W. Decker were his contemporaries. Through the 
years a series of six promotions lifted him from the 
humble position of temporary clerk to Dr. Barbour 
to the exalted service of treasurer with the custodian- 
ship of millions of dollars of permanent funds in his 
keeping. The Foreign Mission Society’s successful 
emergence from the devastating world depression 
with its financial position unshaken and unimpaired 
is a tribute to his sound fiscal management. Noted 
for his good judgment, far-sighted missionary plan- 
ning, and rare budgetary skill, he combined with 
those qualities an integrity of character and a devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ that were an inspiration to all 
who had had the privilege of either a casual acquaint- 
ance or an intimate friendship. Missionaries in service 
and those who have retired, his former colleagues at 
Baptist Headquarters, and a wide circle of friends 
will regret the passing of this quiet, modest, unas- 
suming man who will long be remembered for his 
high devotion and the faithful performance of any 
task to which he was assigned. 
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The Coming Age of World 
Control, by Nicnotas Doman, 
Professor of Political Science at 
William and Mary College, is a 
masterly yet disturbing appraisal 
of the present world upheaval and 
a forecast of the international or 
rather supernational order that 
must inevitably follow the collapse 
of the national states and the 
whole national state idea. The 
problem is whether that world con- 
trol will be democratic or totali- 
tarian, for it can easily be totali- 
tarian even if the United Nations 
win the war. Mankind will be for- 
tunate if the organization of a 
“‘world-wide political order will re- 
quire no more bloodshed than the 
Thirty Years’ War or the French 
Revolution.” The author paints a 
gloomy picture as he traces the 
decline of the age of national states, 
the age of world wars, and the road 
to total revolution. His interpreta- 
tion of what is happening to our 
world will cause much misgiving 
among those who serenely expect 
a return to the status quo. Pro- 
foundly disturbing is his assertion 
that “‘a democratic reorganization 
of the world needs as its foundation 
the experience of a total world 
war. If that war leaves a great 
part of the earth untouched, then 
nothing more may be expected 
than a half-baked repetition of the 
League of Nations.” And his warn- 
ing about the danger of forgetting 
all moral considerations deserves 
the most serious attention. 


Disarmament will be a one-sided af- 
fair after the war. The victors will 
come into possession of such a pre- 
ponderance of military power as no 
other system has ever enjoyed. The 
temptation to abuse this power should 
not be underestimated. 
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Moreover, in a brilliant analysis of 
some problems of political ethics 
after the war, he predicts intense 
rivalry in the bid for leadership 
in the world community. “ Britain, 
the United States, and Russia have 
definitely embarked on the road to 
world control.” And finally he 
warns against “an undemocratic 
Anglo-American world domina- 
tion” for “it would be hypocrisy to 
utter homilies about democracy 
and reserve the world’s political 
leadership to an exclusive group.” 
Most pessimistic is his closing 
chapter which he calls ““The Achil- 
les Heels of Universal Democratic 
Order.” The center of gravity of 
world policy is shifting to Asia 
with its one billion population, 
hopelessly outnumbering the white 
race. “The present peaceful char- 
acter of many of the colored races 
is no guarantee of their behavior 
even in the near future.” And even 
if the Axis powers are decisively 
defeated, “Japan will not forget 
its temporary grandeur.”’ So the 
inclusion of the Orient into any 
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peaceful world order on the basis 
of equality is imperative. This is a 
daring, realistic book that lifts 
the curtain on the future and re- 
veals in part the shape of things to 
come. (Harper and Brothers; 301 
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The Christian and the War, 
by Cuartes CLayton Morrison, 
presents in book form the series of 
provocative editorials that ap- 
peared in The Christian Century 
during the first two months after 
“Pearl Harbor” plunged America 
into the second World War. In a 
serious effort to arrive at the posi- 
tion which American Christians 
are now compelled to take regard- 
ing the war, Dr. Morrison finds 
both the pacifist and the militarist 
position untenable. He sets forth 
as the realist position: 


In the tragedy of war we must do 
that which in peace is monstrous evil. 
There is no other way. God neither 
commands us to fight nor forbids us 
to fight; but in terms of the divine 
judgment He condemns us to fight as 
the empirical consequence of our com- 
mon sin. 


As a logical result, pacifist, mili- 
tarist, and Christian realist face 
the common necessity of repent- 
ance for the evils which plunged 
the world into war. Repentance, 
concludes Dr. Morrison, “means a 
profound dedication to the refor- 
mation of those evils and the hum- 
ble acceptance of partnership with 
God in building a just world.” 
Pastors or the laymen who are 
sorely troubled in adjusting their 
Christian convictions to the present 
terrible situation will find real help 
in this timely volume. (Willett, 
Clark & Co.; 145 pages; $1.50.) 
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Your Morale and How to 
Build It, by Austin Parpve, 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Buffalo, N. Y., is a book of 20 ser- 
mons or essays dealing with the 
general subject of personal morale 
in wartime. The author knows 
human nature, the resources of the 
Christian religion, and what mod- 
ern psychology can do for the sick 
or tired soul. His constant plea is 
for proper rest; a sense of humor; 
a Vital faith in God; and regularity 
in meditation, the reading of the 
Bible, private prayer, and public 
worship. He knows how hatred, 
anger and fear can poison the 
bodies of men as well as their souls. 
If we are to be at our best for these 
days we must exercise, read, be 
thrifty, be cheerful, learn the value 
of silence, rebuild our courage, un- 
derstand others (for after the war 
there will be a unity of all peoples) 
and learn to control our thoughts 
through periods of prayer. The 
book is high-lighted by striking 
illustrations. Reading it, one feels 
that here is a minister who knows 
how to help people even in these 
difficult days, because he under- 
stands both men and the times and 
has a way of life himself which is 
worth passing on to others. This is 
fine Christian preaching. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 182 pages; $1.50.) 
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Christ and Christian Faith 
by W. Norman Prtrencer, dis- 
cusses the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, which is defined as “God 
daring to be man, and not man 
daring to be God.”’ It is a call to 
return to the orthodox traditions 
of the church as found in the an- 
cient creeds, but with full recog- 
nition of the best Biblical criticism 
and the findings of philosophical 
research. Christian faith is built 
upon the New Testament convic- 
tion that God has visited and re- 
deemed his people in Christ, not 
in the “biographical” Jesus alone, 
but in the whole Christian move- 
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ment, in all that Jesus has meant 
and has wrought from the first un- 
til now. Christ cannot be separated 
from the church which came into 
being through him, nor can he be 
understood without the fellowship 
which is the church. The church, 
indeed, is a part of the incarna- 
tion. Christ is the union of the di- 
vine and the human, and neither 
the divine nor the human in him 
must be minimized. He is the de- 
cisive action of God in life and in 
history, discoverable in history and 
in the different levels of human 
experience, yet greater than any 
one of them or all of them together. 
“The appearance of Christ and the 
emergence of the Christian fellow- 
ship constitute a decisive moment 
in world-history.”” As Saviour he 
cannot be isolated from the whole 
creative process (as with the Bar- 
thians) nor reduced to the level of 
one among many who are indwelt 
by God (as with liberal Protes- 
tants). The incarnation requires 
the doctrine of the Trinity also. 
This doctrine corresponds to three 
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different experiences which come 
to Christians from one God and 
which imply distinctions within 
the nature of God. The painstak- 
ing scholarship of this brief book 
is apparent on every page. It de- 
serves and repays careful reading. 
(Round Table Press, 155 pages, $2.) 


Personalities of the Passion, 
by Lesure D. WreATHERHEAD, al- 
though presented as “a devotional 
study of some of the characters who 
played a part in the drama of 
Christ’s passion and resurrection,” 
cannot be called “devotional,” be- 
cause of its unusual interpretation, 
unique exegesis, and provocative 
conclusions. The twelve characters 
studied are: Peter, Judas, Caia- 
phas, Herod, Pilate, Barabbas, 
Simon of Cyrene, Jesus’ Mother, 
Louginus, Dismas, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Cleopas. Something 
unique and unusual is said about 
each character, but not always 
what will be readily accepted. Thus 
the author contends that Peter did 
not deny Jesus. He was an unfor- 
tunate spy caught as he sought to 
serve his Master. Judas is the vic- 
tim of the gospel writers. “After 
the terrible event of the Cross, the 
evangelists could not make Judas 
black enough.” This conclusion 
certainly makes the evengelists ex- 
ceedingly undesirable creatures. 
Judas is pictured reunited to 
Christ “in the other world.”” While 
there is much in this volume with 
which the reader may disagree, 
there is also ample commendable 
and praiseworthy material. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury ; 183 pages; $1.50.) 

®@e®@ 

The King and His Kingdom, 
by W. MacKenzie MaclInrosn, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Spokane, Wash., is a beautifully 
worded and well thought-out the- 
ologically ‘conservative study of 
Christ as King. The first chapter 

(Continued on page 254) 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST 


from Letters and Reports of 
FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 








The iewealtie school in Mandalay, one of many i dastitations a perme y in the Japanese air raid 


The Bombs Fell on Good Friday 
And the Dead Were Buried on Easter Sunday 


Three dreadful days, from Good Friday through 
Easter, when Japanese bombs fell on Mandalay 


N Good Friday morning Man- 
dalay was bombed, without 

any air raid sirens sounding, by a 
big flight of Japanese bombers. I 
was waiting at the Girls’ School for 
Dr. and Mrs. G. S. Jury, who had 
gone to town for more medicines, 
when we heard the unmistakable 
drone of planes. We ran out, 
shouted the alarm, and jumped 
into our trench just as the air be- 
came filled with that most terrify- 
ing whistle of falling bombs. Then 
they struck in a deafening roar. We 
were unhurt. Then we could hear 
the bombers circling for a second 
salvo. Once again the moment of 
tremendous uncertainty as the 
bombs whistled and crashed. Once 
again we were quite unhurt. As the 
sound of the planes got dimmer we 
came out and saw great columns of 


By Freperick G. Dickason 


smoke, already starting up. One of 
these looked to be coming from our 
boys’ high school a few blocks up 
the road. Mr. D. O. Smith and I 
started off in that direction and 
were relieved to find that the fire 
was in the block beyond the school. 
We then headed for the railway 
station a little beyond where big 
fires were already burning. On our 
way we saw our first casualties. 
We rushed on to the station be- 
cause one of our number, Dr. E. C. 
Condict, had gone there to catch a 
train only a short time before the 
raid. We were afraid that his train 
might not have left the station be- 
fore the bombs fell. However, we 
found that he had gone and after 
having helped to push cars which 


were not burning, away from those 
which were blazing, we started out 
to help bring in wounded. We got a 
mission car to use as ambulance 
and an army truck. We worked 
steadily for about three hours 
bringing in some of the most awful 
cases that you can imagine. 

Three hospitals were hit or 
burned so that only the auxiliary 
hospital in our school and a similar 
one in the Agricultural College 
were available for use, with operat- 
ing theaters in neither. These hos- 
pitals were soon so crowded that 
you could scarcely get in the doors 
or throygh the halls. People were 
lying everywhere and so few trained 
people prepared to do anything. In 
the hospital in our school no op- 
erating was done for 20 hours after 
the raid! Dr. and Mrs. Jury were 
wonderful the way they helped, 
cleaning up and bandaging patients 
that had been untouched for hours. 
We all did what we could, carrying 
patients dead and alive. We carried 
water, gave drinks, bandaged, 
scrubbed floors. Most of the hospi- 
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tal staff except the nurses had run 
away. 

About five hours after the bomb- 
ing I went out to have another look 
around for wounded and found 
three car loads. One little girl had 
a foot which was just hanging, but 
she was the best little sport and 
didn’t cry a bit. Several times on 
the way to the hospital she said, 
“ Big brother, please don’t let them 
cut my foot off.” She died the next 
day as she had been shot in the 
back also. 

When we had time to look around 
that night we found that shrapnel 
had come through the wall into our 
bedroom and ‘that the plaster wall 
board of the room had been blown 
out. The bomb which did this had 
landed just outside the school 
compound, wrecking half a dozen 
Burmese houses and killing five 
people who had been sitting along 
the road selling vegetables. By 
Easter day the smell from back 
there was growing so bad that we 
went back to investigate. We 
found the five people still lying 
there. D. O. Smith and I buried 
them. That was our Easter service. 

The fires started by the incen- 
diaries and those set by the fifth 
columnists soon after wiped out 
practically all of the city of Man- 
dalay getting even two temporary 
thatch buildings in the school 
compound, though the main school 
buildings were left unhurt. 


All Traffic Stops 
during Holy Week 

On Thursday and Friday of 
Holy Week there is absolutely no 
traffic in Nicaragua: no trains, ox- 
carts, horses, cars, or trucks. The 
earth is not to be rocked while 
Christ is in the tomb. On Saturday 
morning at nine o’clock the “glory 
shout” takes place, when Christ 
rises—evidently for commercial rea- 
sons because the city has to resume 
traffic. Whistles blow, bells ring, 
and firecrackers are shot off. All 


during the week floats are carried 
through the streets picturing the 
various events in Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, but on Sunday morning 
mass begins at four, and at five the 
statue of Christ is carried out of one 
church and that of Mary from 
another. Between them runs a 
small girl dressed as an angel, an- 
nouncing Christ’s resurrection to 
Mary until the two statues meet. 
The National Band leads all these 
processions of the risen Christ by 
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playing the Stein song! The float 
that made the most revolting im- 
pression on me was that of Christ 
on the cross. The statue was hor- 
rible with its expression of agony 
and its spattering of blood, but at 
the foot of the cross were many 
young girls dressed as angels, who 
were laughing and talking with the 
crowd, who were in a gay mood and 
throwing confetti. Nicaragua surely 
needs a living Christ, not a dead 
one!—Lydia Holm. 


TT © 


A Notable Record in the Far West 


Pastors in states of the Far West have reason 
to feel happy over the fine record of churches 
in supporting the Baptist Pension Fund Crusade 


By G. Merritt LENox 


CCORDING to a report from 
the M. and M. Board’s West- 

ern Representative, William A. 
Shanks, the response to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention Pension 
Crusade has been genuinely en- 


. thusiastic. “All but one minister 


in Utah is a Pension Fund mem- 
ber,” writes Dr. Shanks. “In both 
Montana and North Dakota all 
but three are members; in Wyo- 
ming, all but four; and in Wash- 
ington, all but 17. In some other 
states, the record is not so good, 
but it is rapidly improving.” A 


glance into the countenances of 
some of the men (see accompanying 
photographs) in Idaho, Colorado 
and Nebraska who became mem- 
bers in 1942, will surely convince 
any reader that M. and M. se- 
curity does bring a smile. 

The Pension Crusade is succeed- 
ing in all parts of the country. 
During the calendar year 1942, the 
Board issued 482 new certificates 
of memberships as compared with 
only 181 in 1941. The gain is as 
astonishing as the growth of Mi1s- 
sions’ subscription list in recent 
years. The largest fiscal year gain 
in membership in the Fund’s his- 





WORRY-FREE PASTORS IN NEBRASKA 
Earl F. Edmonds, Paul Lemke, Wallace Schumann, Gerald M. 
Kendall, E. C. Barton, J. J. Edwards, E. V. Garcia, Alfred R. 
Hardy, Harold I. Jack 
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WORRY-FREE PASTORS IN COLORADO 
G. S. Thompson, R. L. Ray, J. W. Bailey, Sam Bradford, H. R. 
Nelson, Eugene Ferrin, J. A. Ramsay, E. H. Cormack, H. T. Phelps, 
Melvin Walker, J. L. Losh, R. T. Cobb 


tory came in 1923-24 when a min- 
imum pension was offered older 
men who would come in within a 
certain time limit. It looks now as 
if even that exceptional figure will 
be exceeded during the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1943. The first 
eight months of the current year 
(May 1—December 31. 1942) re- 
vealed a membership gain of 439. 
To break the previous record by a 
respectable margin, 500 new mem- 
bers must have been secured by 
the end of the fiscal year. In such 
an achievement the necessary 
monthly gain (March 1—April 30, 
1948) will have to be 31. At the 
time of this writing, the required 
rate is being maintained. 

With this new record established 
as of May 1, Northern Baptists 
must press on so that by the close 
of the calendar year, every local 
church will be paying its share of 
its pastor’s dues in the Retiring 
Pension Fund. The reasons are 
obvious: 

1. Every church owes its min- 
ister this basic protection against 
old age hazards and broken health. 

2. According to leading insur- 
ance officials, M. and M. security 
provides greater benefits for lower 
cost than are available under any 
commercial insurance plan. 

8. The local church must not 
deny its pastor protection equiv- 
alent to that Federal Social Secu- 
rity makes available to over 52 
million workers in secular industry. 


4. Baptists can never permit 
ministers to be included in Federal 
Social Security. The potential risk 
of entanglement of church and 
state is far too great. 

5. Local churches of most other 
major denominations are required 
by ecclesiastical statute .to pay 
assessments for their pastors’ re- 
tirement income. Baptists are not 
compelled so to do. But where is 
democracy if Baptists take advan- 
tage of their local church independ- 
ence through evasion of the clear 
demands of justice in this matter? 

6. A pastor’s morale and effi- 
ciency are increased; a church’s 
sense of self-respect is heightened 
and denominational life is spirit- 
ually enriched when a congregation 
votes to participate in the Pension 
Plan. 

For information write to The 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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The Cookie Jars 
are Always Full 


The 58 Baptist churches in St. 
Louis now maintain a Baptist Cen- 
ter for Service Men in the new edu- 
cational building of the 8rd Baptist 
Church where Dr. C. Oscar John- 
son has been pastor since 1931. 
Facilities include rooms for reading, 
writing, lounging, for prayer and 
personal conference, and for vari- 
ous indoor games. Questionable 
amusements are absent. No young 
people under 17 years of age are 
admitted. Young women are ad- 
mitted only on presentation of 
admission cards signed by their 
pastors. 

The new center opens daily at 
2:00 p.m. Each Saturday night a 
special party is arranged by one or 
more church groups. The program 
includes games, stunts, contests, 
group singing, refreshments (the 
cookie jar is always full), and a clos- 
ing devotional service. Some serv- 
ice men at first skeptical about 
church parties have gone away en- 
thusiastic and have returned with 
friends. Any churches throughout 
the country, from which young 
men have gone into military serv- 
ice, who may be stationed now in 
or near St. Louis, are urged to 
bring the St. Louis Center to their 
attention. In charge as Director 
and Hostess are Rev. and Mrs. 
Herbert J. Miles. He was formerly 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of West Frankfort, Ill. 





WORRY-FREE PASTORS IN IDAHO 
C. C. Rittenhouse, J. R. Daugherty, Paul Felthouse, J. T. Hall, 
| J. S. Bailey 
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Among Uprooted People 
In Shack Towns and Trailers 


How two Baptist home missionaries in shack towns and trailer 
camp communities are ministering to the spiritual and social 
needs of people who have been uprooted from their home towns 


and are now in danger of losing all sense of community life 










ABOVE 


Typical, ramshackle, makeshift 

homes in the Willow Run area in 

which thousands of war workers 

are compelled to live and bring up 
their families 


By COE HAYNE 


ROM Detroit to Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor 

the necessities of war have transformed quiet 
country lanes into crowded highways and have 
expanded small rural places into boom towns. 
In Wayne and Washtenaw counties more than 
200 residential communities have sprung up 
almost over night, but the housing is far from 
sufficient to give shelter to all the families drawn 
from every part of the United States to meet the 
demand for labor in this vast industrial area. 
From sheer necessity permanent trailer camps 
have developed in numbers and size heretofore 
undreamed of. Housing developments, alternat- 


BELOW 


By contrast the housing develop- 
ments in other areas near Willow 
Run, like this at Ann Arbor for war 
workers, help to make life livable 
and comfortable 






ing with shack towns and government built 
dormitories for men and woman, have emerged 
like mushrooms. 

In these camps now dwell uprooted people 
who are in danger of losing all sense of belonging 
to a community. To the extent that they attend 
no church or Sunday school, any concern for 
Christian fellowship that they once had dies 
out. Finding no avenue of approach to the 
people living in older residential sections, many 
of these newcomers are in danger of losing the 
desire for those social contacts that make a 
neighborhood attractive. A visitor with the best 
intentions may find it difficult to break through 
the barrier of their indifference. 
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To this amazing industrial area Miss Mary 
Murray was called from Arizona where she had 
been working as a missionary with a trailer. To 
this area also came Rev. George P. Jerome as a 
regularly appointed missionary of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, to engage in a 
special type of ministry demanded by the emer- 
gency. Miss Murray’s service with her trailer 
was made possible by the World Emergency 
Fund and is directed jointly by the two Home 
Mission Societies in cooperation with the De- 
troit Baptist Missionary Society. 

Upon calling at Detroit Baptist headquarters 
for instructions, she was handed a map of De- 
troit and its suburban environs, with the sug- 
gestion that she mark the locations of the trailer 
camps. The whole wide field comprising the 
trailer camps of the area was to be her parish. 
It was rather breathtaking, as she confessed 
later, but with a courageous faith that is char- 
acteristic of the true missionary, she parked her 
own trailer in a camp and began pioneering. 

The first three days spent visiting trailer camps 
seemed wholly fruitless, in view of the seeming 
impossibility to make an impression upon the 
strangers who filled the camps. She recalls an 


BELOW: Captain Ward, 
formerly of the merchant 
marine, volunteers to paint 
Miss Mary Murray’s trailer; 
Rev. G. P. Jerome {photo 
by J. H. Buswell}, religious 
director at Willow Run 
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evening when she returned to her home camp 
weary if not discouraged because the reception 
to her by the occupants of trailers had not been 
of a particularly cheering nature. Across the 
lot she saw a newly-arrived trailer and obeyed 
an impulse to make one more call before night- 
fall. The woman who answered her knock was 
hungry for companionship and eager to discuss 
personal religion. Before many minutes had 
passed both were kneeling in prayer. When Miss 
Murray bade her hostess goodnight it was with 
the glad consciousness that her hostess had 
accepted Jesus as her Savior. From that expe- 
rience she received a lift that has carried her 
through many trying experiences without being 
assailed again by discouragement. 

Eventually she brought her own trailer to a 
large camp fringed by an oak grove. Here she 
found many children not attending Sunday 
school. She found also a particular challenge to 
her ability to become a real, participating mem- 
ber of a trailer camp community. Her friendly, 
neighborly attitude won for her the regard of a 
gang of boys who held secret meetings in the 
nearby woods. She received an invitation to visit 
the gang’s den which she accepted. 


LEFT: A plot of lawn and 

some shade trees help to 

make this trailer camp a 

little more livable and at- 

tractive. BELOW: A little 

visitor to Miss Murray’s 
trailer 
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In the meantime she had been asked to assist 
in a Sunday school that had been organized in a 
schoolhouse under the able lay leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Goodrum, Mr. Charles 
Brinkley and others of the Detroit Highland 
Park Baptist Church. At first the trailer camp 
gang was not inclined to respond to Miss Mur- 
ray’s invitation to attend Sunday school, but 
they gathered about her on the trailer camp 
lawn while she played her little organ and sang 
gospel hymns. One Sunday “Red,” a freckle- 
- faced member of the trailer camp gang, an- 
nounced his intention to go to Sunday school. 
“And you'll have your car full next Sunday,” 
he assured Miss Murray. The gang leader’s pre- 
diction was fulfilled. Not only Miss Murray’s 
car, but a car driven by a woman living in the 
camp, have been filled every Sunday afternoon 
with children whose destination has been the 
Sunday school which, under the guidance of Dr. 
Oscar W. Henderson of the Detroit.City Mission 
Society, soon became an organized church with 
Rev. Charles Marsh as pastor. Miss Murray 
assisted in a vacation Bible School conducted by 
this church last summer. A chapel on wheels has 
been given to her by people in Detroit. Its tires 
were contributed by a camper who removed 
them from his own trailer. 

The “Church Lady,” as the children in the 
trailer camps have named Miss Murray, works 
in closest cooperation with the pastors of the 
area. She holds no gospel services in camps 
while regular worship and Sunday school services 
are being held in the churches. Her principal 
objective is to persuade the people in trailer 
camps to go to church. Pastors have discovered 
that the camps where she has actually lived are 





An outdoor class, with Miss Mary Murray at ber 
portable organ, learns to sing with enthusiasm 
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especially receptive to their invitations to attend 
church. One church in this great industrial area, 
the First Baptist Church of Garden City, Pastor 
Ray E. Garrett, now runs two free buses on 
regular Sunday schedules touching 54 listed stop- 
ping places at trailer parks and street intersec- 
tions. The operators are fully licensed and the 
buses are adequately insured against accidents. 

In a number of the camps Christmas services 
were held last December. Carols were sung and a 





Mary Murray, known as “The 
Church Lady” by the children in 
the trailer camps 


Christmas tree, with all its trimmings, was taken 
from place to place where services were held and 
many little youngsters’ eyes danced with joy 
when they saw the little tree. The portable 
organ added much to the services as children 
and adults joined heartily in singing the Christ- 
mas hymns loved by all. All were reverent and 
attentive as the Christmas message was given. 
The services were well attended and deeply 
appreciated. There were capacity crowds at every 
service, ranging from 22 in a little tourist cabin 
to 55 in a laundry room. Miss Murray was as- 
sisted in the services by Miss Anita Nock, from 
the Baptist Missionary Training School in Chi- 
cago, who was spending the holidays with her. 
Treats given by various Detroit churches were 
distributed to more than 200 grateful children. 

Comparable in its religious problem is the new 
situation at Willow Run where Mr. Henry Ford 
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Six members of the gang who were won by Miss Mary 
Murray and are now her enthusiastic admirers 


has built his huge bomber plant. (See Missrons, 
October, 1942, pages 470-471.) The tremendous 
influx of population has brought staggering prob- 
lems to the churches. The Willow Run area, 
within the space of weeks, has been transformed 
from a community in which the old rural village 
culture prevailed, to one that has been inter- 
penetrated by many traits of the urban culture. 
With the huge bomber plant came an avalanche 
of outside influences. Housing accommodations 
of nearby towns and villages became overtaxed 
overnight. The bomber city of 2,500 units for 
workers’ families has not met the needs, and 
huge trailer camps and dormitories for men and 
women under federal sponsorship have been es- 
tablished to relieve a housing situation that 
countless privately operated trailer camps could 
not adequately provide for. In this vast, in- 
harmonious area of boom and growth the new- 
comers have no roots. There they are, thousands 
of them, and from every state in the Union, 
presenting to the local churches a challenge 
words scarcely can define. For the old residents 
in the area conditions are no less difficult than 
for the newcomers. They must come to terms 
with new people, new practices, new traffic dif- 
ficulties, new health risks, new political and 
labor relations. With choices constantly forced 
upon them they are apt to develop an intoler- 
ance and dislike for the newcomers even in the 
face of increased business prosperity. In this 
exceedingly complex situation Rev. George P. 
Jerome, at the outset, sought the counsel, guid- 
ance and cooperation of the local pastors, Rev. 
W. R. Shaw of Ypsilanti, Rev. C. H. Loucks of 
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Ann Arbor, and Rev. W. W. Koehler of Jackson 
and social workers. This intimate relationship 
made it possible for him to engage early in 
definite religious and social programs. Moreover 
his assistance has been sought by the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute in seeking out and 
helping to alleviate critical cases of family and 
child maladjustment. The assignment of Mr. 
Jerome to the Willow Run area followed a care- 
ful survey by Secretary John Thomasof the Home 
Mission Society, Secretary R. T. Andem of the 
Michigan State Convention, and Miss Helen 
Schmitz of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. 
Near Ann Arbor, is Platt, an old community 
that is attracting attention because of a large 
housing development for people with moderate 
incomes. Mr. Ivan Cuthbert, a Detroit architect 
and the son of a Baptist minister, has for nearly 
20 years been the leader of a religious group in 
Platt, serving regularly as preacher. Under the 
direction of Rev. C. H. Loucks, whose ministry 
includes that of university pastor, a deputation 
team from the University of Michigan has con- 
ducted religious services. Mr. Jerome is leading 
the mid-week prayer meeting and occasionally 
preaches on Sunday. Persons who show an in- 
terest as Baptists are encouraged to join the 
nearest Baptist church at Ann Arbor. Those 
who show other preferences are urged to join the 
churches of their choice in any neighboring town. 
One of Mr. Jerome’s activities was a house to 
house survey of the new residential section. 
Several families connected with the first Bap- 
tist Church of Ypsilanti are leading in the re- 
ligious work in Rawsonville, where there is no 





The First Baptist Church of Garden City, Mich., 
which operates two free buses to trailer camps to bring 
children to Sunday School 
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church. On Sunday evenings Mr. Jerome preaches 
in the Rawsonville Public School building. Mr. 
Raymond Miller is the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Mr. Jerome has aided the social 
workers in the conduct of a recreational center 
in Rawsonville that helps to build a much- 
needed neighborhood unity. He joins others in 
the conduct of mid-week gatherings furthering 
the religious life of Rawsonville and is conduct- 
ing activities for a group of young people that 
give them an opportunity to develop community 
responsibility. These include the publication of a 
small weekly newspaper that is serving a real 
need in Rawsonville. 

A folder, printed by the Board of Commerce of 
Ypsilanti and distributed widely throughout the 
entire Willow Run area, bears a united greeting 
from 25 churches in Ypsilanti. A spirit of neigh- 
borly, Christian cooperation radiates from the an- 
nouncement asthe following paragraphs indicate: 


To our new neighbors in Ypsilanti the churches 
and ministers extend Christian greetings and a most 
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cordial welcome. We wish for you the greatest happi- 
ness in your new home and trust that Christian fel- 
lowship between us may become a delight. We are 
here to serve you and your children through worship, 
religious education, religious and special activities 
for all age groups, and the more intimate personal 
services of family life. We unite in announcing our 
churches, ministers and religious services. If your 
denomination does not appear, it means there is no 
church of your group near Ypsilanti. Any of the 
ministers listed in this announcement will gladly 
assist you in locating your nearest church. We extend 
to you and your family a sincere and cordial invita- 
tion to attend the services of the church of your 
choice. 


What will happen to these trailer camps and 
boom town communities after the war is any- 
body’s guess. But in the meantime they present 
a home mission challenge and an opportunity 
that must be met. For regardless of how or 
where people live, they are in need of the gospel 
and it is the function of home mission agencies 
to see that the gospel is made known to them. 


W 
Does It Mean the End of College Education? 


A Baptist Liberal Arts College President, in analyzing the impact of the 
war on American college education, concludes that the graduate faces 
not only a significant opportunity but an impelling duty to the nation 


JR a long time there have been 

widespread insinuations that 
a liberal arts college education is 
impractical. 

This concept is blossoming forth 
more prominently now that the 
nation is involved in total war. 
Our military authorities believe, 
no doubt quite honestly, that col- 
lege training has nothing definite 
to offer, save in some of the tech- 
nical fields, toward the winning of 
the war. So they, with the acqui- 
escence of our political and even 
educational leaders, have projected 
a program that avowedly is ex- 
pected to kill from 800 to 1,200 
colleges in the United States. If 
our society can get on without half 
of our colleges at any time, they 


By Guy WIMMER 


must not be held to be very essen- 
tial any time. 

It is because of this situation 
that I have chosen to discuss the 
contribution of the college grad- 
uate to the war effort. 

I. The college-trained person has 
a contribution to make toward 
winning the war. No doubt a person 
with little education may be taught 
to hate out of blind prejudices until 
he may become an efficient killer. 
If a passion-controlled, hate-loving 
killer is our ideal, then we had 
better leave the college man and 
woman out of it. 

But I for one am not willing to 
agree that the war needs to be won 


that way. In a democracy war is 
not declared until the issues are 
clear and until a majority, under- 
standing them, will heartily sup- 
port the war effort. If the cause is 
conceived by the majority to be 
just and right, those persons who 
understand the issues most clearly 
will most fully sustain the morale 
until victory. 

If our present war is to be won 
by unintelligent robots, driven 
only by blind prejudice and hate, 
then the college-trained person has 
little contribution to make. But 
if the war is to be won by intelli- 
gent beings who understand the 
issues, who believe in the cause of 
democracy, who can endure the 
shock of reverses and can still hold 
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on because the cause is understood 
to be right, then the college grad- 
uate has something to offer. 

Il. The college graduate must 
maintain essential values. If there 
is no difference in the values prom- 
ised by totalitarianism and those 
assured by democracy, then indeed 
is our fight in vain and this terrible 
sacrifice of life is most criminal. 

Totalitarianism promises a new 
order in which a man may have 
food, clothing and shelter if his 
government can and wants to pro- 
vide them, but his right and free- 
dom to live his own life, make his 
own living, even to make his own 
mistakes, are denied him. 

Democracy idealizes an order 


where the dignity of man is recog- 


nized and his freedom to make of 
himself what he can, is guaranteed. 
It envisions each man planning his 
own way of life and having the 
right to pursue it. Our country de- 
clares today that such values are 
worth fighting for. But in the 
midst of our fight with the total- 
itarians abroad, we can lose them 
here at home. 

When we look for those who will 
champion our fight for the preser- 
vation of those values, surely we 
cannot turn to people who have 
not discovered the dignity of man 
as man. The only persons who can 
lead us in the conservation of these 
important values must be those 
who have seen the manifestations 
of that dignity in all races of man, 
and who have seen man’s dignity in 
the outpourings of his soul in beau- 
tiful music, art, and poetry, and in 
unselfish service to his fellows. 

When we look for champions of 
the preservation of man’s freedom, 
surely we will not turn to those who 
do not know the nature or value of 
freedom, but we will seek those who 
have liberal college training, who 
have walked with men in history 
who have gained their freedom 
through great sacrifice at times 
only to lose it again through some 





carelessness or error. Such edu- 
cated people must be the cham- 
pions, leading us into the preserva- 
tion of all the values that are worth 
fighting for. 

III. The college graduate must 
help lay the foundations for lasting 
peace. Some people are saying, 
“Let us win the war first and then 
determine the peace afterwards.” 
Such persons are either ignorant of 
the continuity of life or have some 
selfish reason for urging the post- 
ponement of preparation for the 
kind of world that the morrow 
should produce. Life is not sep- 
arated into compartments called 
weeks, months and years, each 
distinctly cut off from the other. 
Instead life is more like a flowing 
stream, each day making its con- 
tribution to the morrow. What we 
do today determines what tomor- 
row will be. If we do nothing, that 
determines tomorrow also. Our 
world of tomorrow must be planned 
today. 

It seems like only a few years 
ago that some were urging our 
complete withdrawal from Europe 
and her quarrels because they said 
that if we became partners in at- 
tempting to establish peace in 
Europe it would require us to main- 
tain an army on foreign soil, and 
the financial costs would be tre- 
mendous. We yielded to that argu- 
ment and today we have the war 
to fight over again. 

Thus the battle for a decent 
world tomorrow is facing us again. 
There are three types of people 
who may readily oppose the devel- 
opment of plans for a permanent 
world peace: First is the man 
not acquainted with his world, 
who has lived provincially, fearful 
of people who live on the other side 
of the world, who will plead for a 
return to our former isolationism 
and try once more to shut the 
United States away from partic- 
ipating in plans that will make for 
a better world. 
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The second is the man who has 
more interest in his own business - 
than in the future well-being of the 
world. He will want America to 
again build a tariff wall and keep 
all other nations out of competi- 
tion. He will plead for a return to 
the economic pattern of the past. 

The third man is the politician, 
willing to capitalize on sentiment 
that seems to give promise of vic- 
tory for him at the polls. If there 
are sufficient numbers of the pro- 
vincial man or the selfish man to 
elect him, he will put all the power 
of his influence on the side of an 
exclusive nation that attempts to 
live entirely apart from the world. 

We dare not leave our future in 
the hands of these men. It requires 
men and women of liberal educa- 
tion to understand the unity of the 
world. It is their responsibility to 
see that the peace is won. They 
will have to fight forces of reaction 
here at home, or the war will have 
to be fought over again at some 
later date at still greater cost. 

Thus no group in our society 
has a greater contribution to 
make, or a higher service to render, 
than those who have had the priv- 
ileges of a liberal education. They 
will be able to give strong under- 
girding to the high values pos- 
sessed by mankind because they 
understand them, and are fully 
acquainted with their significance 
and importance. They will be able 
to assist in determining the destiny 
of a world in which peace may pre- 
vail because they understand the 
relationship between the things we 
do today and the consequences 
that come tomorrow, and they 
know the essential unity and kin- 
ship of the human race. 

Because of these facts the grad- 
uates of our American liberal arts 
colleges can hold their heads high 
in a consciousness of having a most 
significant opportunity and duty 
in the life of their world in its most 
critical hours. 
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Two Months Ahead of Schedule! 


Tue Worip Emercency Funp Exceeps irs Goa. 
or $600,000 TWO MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


ORTHERN BAPTISTS have raised their World Emergency Fund 

in full two months ahead of the final scheduled date, April 30th. As 

this issue goes to press, the Fund totals $620,807.78 and a new goal of 
“at least $700,000” has been set. 

Last year the Fund was raised in full, but the outcome was uncertain 
even up to the end of the fiscal year. The good news was released at the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Many were of the opinion that, due to 
higher taxes and economic dislocations, it would be much more difficult 
to raise the Fund for the second year. Moreover, some contended that it 
is much harder to conduct any financial campaign a second time. 

It is now apparent that Northern Baptists thought of this Fund as be- 
ing much more than another financial campaign. They thought of it in 
terms of Christian service. Convention officials, national, state and city 
secretaries, pastors and local church members, men and women in all 
phases of our denomination life, thought of it as their own project. All 
became promotional agents; all were contributors. Many had relatives in 
the service. All of them were vitally interested in at least one aspect of 
the projects sponsored by the Fund. They wanted their gifts to reach 
their destination quickly and were anxious to get reports concerning 
what their giving had actually accomplished. 

Now that the Second Fund has been raised, a Third World Emergency 
Fund is being proposed and will be voted upon at the May meetings of 
the General Council in Chicago. There is every indication that Northern 
Baptists will welcome this proposal and, in the spirit of Christian service 
in a time of war, will cooperate again to raise the full amount. 

Leaders of other denominations are asking, “How do you accomplish 
this? What is your secret?” If there is any secret it may be this: The 
World Emergency Fund has been a great unifying factor, uniting the 
whole denomination in specific Christian service. In the unity of small 
and large churches, of many gifts, there has been welded together a 
mighty bond of Christian cooperation. And in this cooperation Northern 
Baptists have found a deep happiness which comes only from the prac- 
tice of stewardship motivated by the spirit of Christ. 





Ministry to Service Men 
and Defense Communities 


The Home Mission Society appoints 
Rev. Mark F. Sanborn as Eastern 
Area Director 


Another important development 
in our Christian Ministry to Serv- 
ice Men through the World Emer- 
gency Fund is the appointment of 
the Rev. Mark F. Sanborn as area 
director for eastern and mid-west- 
ern states, serving men in military 
camps and defense areas under the 


general direction of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 
He entered upon his new duties on 
December 1, 1942. For the first 
three weeks he worked in the area 
of Camp Perry, Ohio. Following 
this he spent a week at the Samp- 
son Naval Training Station, Ge- 
neva, N. Y. After a period in cen- 
tral New York, at Syracuse, Fort 
Ontario, Rome, Hamilton and 
Binghamton, he devoted a month 
to service with the Mercer County 
(Pa.) churches in the area of She- 
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nango Personnel Replacement De- 
pot. In this section nearly 100 
churches were organized and en- 
listed in a program for service men. 
On February 15, 1948, he began 
his service with the New Jersey 
and Trenton Councils of Churches, 
assisting in working out a program 
for the men stationed at Fort Dix. 

Ordained at the First Baptist 
Church in Dowagiac, Mich., in 
September 1906, Mr. Sanborn 
served as pastor of this church from 
1904 to 1907. Since then he has 
had pastorates in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., Berwyn, Ill., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Detroit, Mich., Scranton, 
Pa., and since 19384, at the First 
Baptist Church of Battle Creek, 
Mich. He resigned on November 
30, 1942, to accept appointment as 
Eastern Area Director. 


How to be of Help 
to Service Men 


The basic ideas contained in the 
church’s ministry to service men 
are these: (1) To achieve inter- 
communion cooperation in formu- 
lating a united approach to the 
military and all other agencies; (2) 
To cooperate with the chaplains 





Mark F. Sanborn, Eastern Area 
Director of Ministry to Service Men 
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in maintaining a vital. spiritual 
ministry; (3) To provide a natural 
home atmosphere of fellowship 
with civilians—men, women, young 
people and children, in the local 
church—for service men on leave; 
(4) To cooperate with the U.S.O., 
Red Cross and other community 
agencies, which are providing es- 
sential social and recreational serv- 
ices; (5) To help keep the moral 
conditions in the community on a 
high plane. 


The School for Chaplains 
at Harvard University 


The largest part of the World 
Emergency Fund for next year will 
probably go toward a Christian 
ministry for service men. A close 
cooperation will be maintained 
with army and navy chaplains. 
The accompanying picture indi- 
cates the type of ministers being 
trained at the Army School for 
Chaplains at Harvard University. 
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last Sunday evening. The men sang 
joyfully the hymns of the Cross. 
We were privileged to have with us 
the choir from the Church of Eng- 
land. During the communion the 
lights were turned out and the 
candles were lit. Our visitors and 
the men of this unit gathered 
around the Lord’s table and par- 
took together. Many men have ex- 
pressed to me that God was very 
near. There is a real interest in 
spiritual things. Services are well 





Chaplains at the U. S. Army School for Chaplains at Harvard University 


Local church organizations de- 
siring to undertake a more specific 
service should appoint a Service 
Men’s Council and have the follow- 
ing committees: Contact Committee 
which shall keep the church in 
touch with its own men who go 
into service; Reception Committee 
which shall encourage the people 
of the church to maintain friendly 
relationships with all service per- 
sonnel who attend worship; Hos- 
pitality Committee which shall ar- 
range numerous and adequate op- 
portunities for service men to meet 
socially the people of the church, 
since many of them covet this op- 
portunity which only the church 
can provide. 


A Chaplain’s Appreciation 
of a Communion Set 


The following letter of apprecia- 
tion was received by Executive 
Secretary G. Pitt Beers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society from Chaplain John R. 
Fountain. Present location cannot 
be divulged for military reasons. 
The communion set referred to is 
one of many given through the 
World Emergency Fund: 

“The beautiful portable com- 
munion set arrived a few days ago. 
I write to express to the Society 
my hearty thanks and as well as 
the thanks of the men of this unit. 
Our communion service was held 


attended. Many have come to my 
office to talk over their religious 
and personal problems. The most 
outstanding experience that I have 
had so far was with a young man 
who came to my office and said he 
was an atheist. I had a chat with 
him, prayed with him, and when he 
left I gave him a New Testament 
and some religious tracts. In a few 
weeks he came back to my office a 
changed man. With much joy he 
gave his testimony—‘The ~other 
night on my bed in the barracks I 
suddenly realized that God was 
real and he was so near that I felt 
His great power come into my 
life.’ It was a real example of how 
prayer changes things.” 
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WOMEN - OVER - THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The Bride Who Forgot Her Bouquet 


The story of a Burmese Christian bride who 
forgot her bouquet on her wedding day 


A KHIN MAY was a little 

Burman Buddhist girl. When 
she came to the Baptist Girls’ High 
School in Mandalay, she was 14 
years old and very sweet and 
pretty. 

Her mother was a widow and 
came to Mandalay to live with a 
Catholic cousin, who was the wife 
of the Head of the Government 
Historical Research Department of 
Burma. Ma Khin May was a gen- 
eral favorite in the school both with 
the staff and the girls. She loved to 
sing and play games and seemed to 
be the center of any jolly group on 
the campus. Her light-hearted, 
jolly spirit made her a natural 
leader. 

During her first year with us she 
began to show a genuine interest 
in becoming a Christian. One of 
the teachers, Sayama Ma Thin 
Tone, took a great interest in her 
and Ma Khin May often visited 
the missionary to talk over her 
doubts, and fears, and hopes. She 
realized that it would be a difficult 
stand to take as none of her rela- 
tives would understand a move 
such as she was contemplating. 

She loved to go to church and 
noticed carefully the way the serv- 
ice was carried on at the Judson 
Baptist Church just two blocks 
from our school. Later when she 
was forbidden to attend church, 
this knowledge was to come in 
handy as she used to go into her 
cousin’s study and library, when 
all the other members of the family 
were away, and conduct a church 
service all by herself! She was the 
preacher, the choir, the deacon, and 
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the congregation! She said it was a 
great help to her to pray aloud, to 
read her Bible and to talk as though 
there were others present. She never 
felt alone, she said, because she was 
always sure One was at her side. 

When Ma Khin May expressed 
her desire to be baptized and join 
the Judson Church, there was great 
unhappiness in the home. The cousin 
and her husband were very angry 
at her as they had been most kind 
to her and were paying her school 
fees. This made her girlish heart sad. 
However, she said that she must 
follow God’s will #nd not men’s 
way. This caused her relatives to 





A Burman Christian bride and 
groom 


take her out of school and to send 
her to a distant small town to live 
with Buddhist relatives. Buddhist 
priests were called in to explain the 
Buddhist scriptures and say pray- 
ers with her and show her the 
“true way.” She was not won over 
by their arguments but she got very 
weary after hours of pressure from 
all sides to make her give up her 
new-found Saviour. 

Later, she told us how God used 
others to help her without their 
knowing it. There was a Christian 
Karen family living across the 
street from these Buddhist rela- 
tives. One evening when she was 
getting very worried about never 
getting back to her beloved school 
unless she retracted her statement 
of faith in Jesus, the Christians 
began singing the old familiar 
hymns. She could not understand 
their language but she recognized 
the tunes and the Burmese words 
sang themselves over in her heart 
and gave her courage to stand out. 
She had such faith in prayer, too! 

After she finished high school 
she attended the Mandalay Nor- 
mal Training School and after grad- 
uation began teaching. On the first 
day she taught, and so became 
financially independent, she was 
baptized quietly with only a few 
friends present. Rev. H.-E. Hinton 
baptized her. 

By this time the active opposi- 
tion had somewhat abated and her 
genuine love for the home folks had 
won its reward in their renewed 
confidence even though she couldn’t 
follow their plan for her. After a 
few years of teaching in Mandalay 
she went to college and afterwards 
taught in one of our large Baptist 
Girls’ Schools in Rangoon. 

While in college she met her 
future husband, a young medical 
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student. However, as she felt re- 
sponsible for her Buddhist mother 
and younger sister, she waited sev- 
eral years before marrying and 
setting up her Christian home. 

Even on her wedding day Ma 
Khin May was “servant of all,” as 
usual, and became known as “the 
bride who forgot her bouquet.” 
Because someone had to remain 
behind and shut the windows and 
lock up the doors, Ma Khin May 
suggested that she be the one so 
that the others could go ahead and 
get the seats reserved for the rela- 
tives. She would come on the sec- 
ond trip. The others started and 
Ma Khin May busied herself with 
windows and doors and keys. When 
she got to church, neither she nor 
any of the bridal party noticed that 
the bridal bouquet was missing. 
Then when she entered the vesti- 
bule of the church, it was too late. 
However, one quick-witted brides- 
maid went to a side front door and 
handed her bouquet to be passed 
along the front row of relatives to 
the bride. It arrived just as the 
couple found themselves before the 
minister for the ceremony. Every- 
body was so dignified and as solemn 
as judges that a stranger to our 
customs might have thought it is 
always done that way! There was, 
to be sure, considerable merriment 
about the matter after the ceremony. 

Ma Khin May was always a 
grateful, loving girl and she is still 
like that as a woman and mother. 
Several months ago she wrote to a 
friend, “I was 14 when I first went 
to the school and met you. Now I 
am 38. As far as I am concerned I 
can testify that all I am through 
the knowledge of Christ I owe 
mostly to you and the healthy 
and beautiful years at the old 
school. . . . Mine has been a full 
and happy life, taking it all in all, 
from a young girl to a mother of 
four children and the wife of a 
growing Christian. I would have 
missed it all if I had not met you, 


perhaps. You know what a cheer- 
ful kid I was, so full of mischief and 
what a wonderful home I had. But 
all those joys were nothing com- 
pared to the joys in the love and 
friendliness of Christ. You opened 
the door to them, now that I look 
back. I stepped into a new light and 
a new beauty. You, who have 
given the best years of your life, 
need to be told that all have not 
been wasted, though at times I can 
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well imagine the depths of despair 
your heart must experience because 
of the blank walls that face you 
after long and loving service. You 
may well rejoice with the Lord 
over the one redeemed soul, if that 
soul were.as happy and grateful as 
mine. If there had been no other— 
but I know there are many—what 
you have brought to this one child 
of yours in the way of those riches 
in Christ will last forever.” 


& EEE = 
Caring for Lepers 


Northern Baptist churches now 
care for, and in an amazing number 
of instances, cure lepers through 
their foreign missionaries. The larg- 
est work for lepers in any field is 
that organized and developed by 
Dr. Richard S. Buker and his twin 
brother, Rev. Raymond B. Buker, 
in the Shan State of Kengtung, 
Burma. In 1929 Dr. Buker was 
caring for a few lepers in a ceme- 
tery outside the walls of Kengtung 
City. As the government would not 
do anything for them, he and his 
brother formed them into a colony. 
On a piece of jungle land they 
now have over 225 lepers in a cen- 
tral colony. They have eight other 
colonies near the boundary of the 
state. Over a thousand lepers are 
now receiving treatment. Christian 
preaching and the organization of 
churches go step by step with this 
care. The famous Buker twins are 
now on furlough, and according to 
the last word Dr. Lao Htin Po, 
able Christian surgeon, has charge. 
At the age of 70 Dr. Ellen Mitchell 
began caring for the lepers in 
Moulmein, Burma, and recently 
before war disrupted the work, the 
Susan Haswell Home had 140 resi- 
dent patients, 58 out-patients, a 
dispensary and a church. The med- 
ical work was done by the doctors 
from the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital. The Baptist medical sta- 


tion at Hatigarh, Orissa, takes 
care of over 60 lepers, and conducts 
clinics in the villages. Dr. H. W. 
Kirby took his first leper into the 
Jorhat Hospital, Assam, in 1926. 
Since 1941 he has given his full 
time to the Borbheta Leper Colony 
with its 126 patients. Kangpokpi, 
Assam, also has a colony for lepers. 
In 1981 when Dr. Marguerite E. 
Everham went to the Bixby Mem- 
morial General Hospital, Kityang, 
South China, she set up a small 
leper clinic. Now two clinics oper- 
ate with weekly attendances of 170. 
At Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, Dr. 
G. W. Tuttle cares for about 70 
lepers. The American Mission to 
the Lepers provides the work ap- 
propriations for these seven leper 
stations. 

Only A Leper 
Only a leper—dirty, unclean, 
Hungry day after day; 
Only a leper—homeless and shunned, 
Begging along the way. 
Only a leper? Ah, no, but a man 
In the care of God above. 
Only a leper? No, my friend, 
But a soul crested with love. 

— Mary E. Krirsy 


Nore: This is the sixth in a series of 
facts, which will show how large a fac- 
tor foreign missions have been in the 
development of a more Christlike 
world. Cut out and save for use in pro- 
grams on missions.—Ebp. 
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Imperial Valley Welcomes 


By Martua JANE THORMAN 


Mexican Laborers 


Necessity sometimes becomes 
the mother of good will as well as 
of invention. Since 50 per cent of 
the migrant workers have found 
jobs in defense industries in various 
parts of the country and other 
thousands have been taken into 
the armed forces, the farmers of 
southern California are courting 
the favor of Mexican labor from 
across the border. 

On November 18, 1942, about 
700 Mexican farm laborers were 
imported to the United States from 
central Mexico to supply badly 
needed labor in the rich fields of 
Imperial Valley. This is the first 
contingent of 1,800 men to be 
brought to the Imperial and Yuma 
Valleys. 

These men were enlisted in Mex- 
ico City. Arrangements for their 
coming were made by the Farm 
Security Administration of the na- 
tional government, by the Associ- 
ated Farmers, and the local grow- 


ers. The farmers entered into a 
contract with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, assuring the men of work at 
standard wages and of adequate 
housing. All places where the men 
are quartered are required to be 
approved by the Farm Security 
Administration. According to an 
agreement between the Mexican 
Labor Commission and the Farm 
Security Administration the men 
are enlisted for a definite time and 
are here under a special passport 
good only as long as they are en- 
gaged in agricultural labor. They 
cannot join the armed forces of the 
United States while here under this 
labor contract. 

When the first train load of Mex- 
icans pulled into the town of Im- 
perial, a group of local citizens 
were on hand to welcome the new- 
comers. On this reception commit- 
tee were not only government rep- 
resentatives and the growers but 
also local church people who took 
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this opportunity to show their 
Christian friendliness. The repre- 
sentative of the Home Missions 
Council, the pastor and wife of the 
Brawley Mexican Baptist Church, 
lay-workers, and the pastor and 
missionary of the Calexico Mission, 
were present to officially welcome 
these men in a Christian way. The 
high school band played as the 
train came to a stop and the Mexi- 
can boys leaned out of the windows 
to wave their sombreros in grateful 
acknowledgment of this unusual 
welcome to farm laborers. 

While the band played “Amer- 
ica” the men left their train and 
marched to the Imperial Fair- 
ground Stadium, where words of 
greeting were given by the Mexi- 
can Consul. The Mexican and the 
United States flags were presented 
and the air rang with the Mexican 
national anthem. The men were 
quartered in the fair grounds until 
they could be sent to various 
camps. The group of 250 who re- 
mained in Imperial were trans- 
ported daily to nearby fields. 

Christian workers of the com- 





Mexican boys leaving the train to work in the Imperial Valley 
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munity were concerned that these 
laborers be recognized as genuine 
“‘ Ambassadors of Good-Will” from 
a neighbor nation willing to help 
the United States in a time of great 
need. When boys of other nations 
are taking each other’s lives it is a 
thrilling adventure for young men 
to cross their national boundary on 
such an errand of good will. 

Since the newcomers are eager to 
learn English, the churches and 
schools are working together to ar- 
range classes for them. Spanish 
copies of The Readers Digest and the 
New Testament have been pro- 
vided. Many of the boys are show- 
ing an eager desire to make the 
most of every opportunity offered 
them and have expressed sincere 
appreciation of the friendliness ex- 
tended to them. In Rev. and Mrs. 
B. N. Ramirez of the Brawley 
Baptist Church the boys have 
found friends who can answer their 
questions in their own tongue. The 
representative of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration having be- 
come acquainted with Mrs. Rami- 
rez, offered her the position of clerk 
of the project. Being in constant 
contact with the newcomers, she 
has many opportunities to promote 
Christian friendliness. 

Rev. Dwight Ramage, represent- 
ing the Home Missions Council, 





A Federal representative greeting 
the Mexican boys 
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and leaders and members of the 
various local churches carefully 
considered ways and means to ren- 
der Christian service to these men. 
Cooperative plans for Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas celebrations 
were carried out. A program of 
music and speeches in charge of the 
Mexican Christian workers was 
held at the fairgrounds on Thanks- 
giving Day. The women of the Im- 
perial Valley churches provided 
pumpkin pie and coffee for the oc- 
casion. At Christmastime a combi- 
nation fiesta and Christmas pro- 
gram was held for the men. 
Because the Mexican boys enjoy 
singing, music is the chief attrac- 
tion at the fellowship evenings held 
in the churches. They deeply ap- 
preciate the friendship extended 
to them by Christian people. The 
women of E] Centro churches have 
given a benefit tea to provide rec- 
reational equipment for the proj- 
ect. Religious organizations of the 
community are aware that they 
are rendering a service of Christian 
international significance. 


Ruth E. Beihl Goes to Mexico 


From service in a well-equipped 
hospital in the United States to the 
work of visiting nurse in Mexican 
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towns and villages is the new ad- 
venture of Miss Ruth Beihl, who 
began her work at Miahuatlan, 
April 1, 1943. 

Last summer Dr. Ota G. Walters 
met Miss Beihl who had just com- 
pleted her training at the Ohio Val- 
ley General Hospital in Wheeling, 
W. Va. The doctor was so favora- 
bly impressed with the young nurse 
that she asked if she would consider 
going to Mexico. Miss Beihl’s 
answer is given in this letter: 

“You will recall that when I was 
nine years old, I first said I wanted 
to be a missionary. When I was 16 
I dedicated my life to definite 
Christian service. Having always 
wanted to be a nurse, that was the 
first definite step toward my goal. 
I obtained a good position here, 
one in which I am happy—always 
though, there has been the persist- 
ent undercurrent, the challenge to 
be a missionary. Then just when I 
was ready to graduate there came 
this opportunity to go to Mexico 
under the Baptist Mission Board. 
I talked with Dr. Walters for six 
hours; the longer we talked the 
more convinced I became. I feel 
that this is God’s way of opening 
the door for me to go on. It won’t 
be easy, but I have to do it; I want 
to. It’s not a matter of changing 

(Continued on page 253) 





Mrs. B. N. Ramirez, wife of the 
Mexican Baptist pastor 
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MISSIONARY- EDUCATION 





Christian Brotherhood 
in a Relocation Center 


By Jirsvuo Morikawa 


E HAD an unusual experi- 
ence sometime ago. There is 
located about 60 miles from here a 
Tank Division of the U. S. Army 
in training. A Chaplain who is a 
Major came and visited us and 
asked us if we would like to have 
some of the soldiers come and put 
on a service. We were glad to have 
them. So last Friday night about 
25 soldiers came, most of them 
Negro troops. They put on a most 
extraordinary and inspiring serv- 
ice. The Major in charge happened 
to be a Baptist and a graduate of 
the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary so you can imagine what 
a time of fellowship I had with 
him. I thought the meeting was 
unique having a Caucasian U. S. 
Army Major leading, with Negro 
soldiers singing, Caucasian soldiers 
playing, and Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry interned in Reloca- 
tion Centers listening with real 
joy and thrill, and together singing 
happy Christian choruses and end- 
ing up the service by singing, “God 
Bless America.” It didn’t seem 
that there was actually war going 
on between Japan and the United 
States. It brought home with 
greater force to our hearts and 
minds that the clue to world peace 
is Jesus Christ Our Saviour. They 
were so greatly appreciated that 
everybody spontaneously requested 
them to come back again. 
Sometime ago a package came 
and upon opening it I discovered 
four volumes of Latourette’s His- 
tory of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. It’s pretty hard to describe 
to you the emotions of the mo- 
ment. Perhaps the picture of a 


miser running his gold coins 
through his fingers might give you 
a slight idea of how I revelled in 
these volumes. Mr. Fowler had al- 
ready written to tell me the circum- 
stances under which he decided to 
send them to me. I have written to 
him and thanked him for his most 
generous gift telling him how much 
I value them and how much they 
are going to mean in putting 
strength and direction in my min- 
istry. 

We certainly have appreciated 
all the wonderful ways in which the 
Baptist churches contributed to- 
ward our Christmas gifts, bringing 
so much happiness to the boys and 
girls of our community. I was really 
proud of the church of Jesus Christ. 
—Poston, Arizona. 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 


MARK 
For April 











Current Events and 
Mission Study 


The mission study courses for 
this year have been outstanding 
since both were on such timely 
topics as Burma and Latin Amer- 
ica. The themes have challenged 
all those who were interested to 
find the relationship of the church 
to the news of the day. 

It Began in Burma by Ranvo.pu 
L. Howarp has proved to be the 
most popular study book which 
Baptists have produced to date. 
To the end of January almost 
6,000 copies had been sold, and 
the book was in its 5th edition. 

The Missionary Education Move- 
ment produced only one study 
book on the adult level this year, 
On This Foundation by W. Stan- 


LEY Rycrort. Already this book 
has gone into five large editions. 
Its popularity may be measured in 
part by the fact that to the end of 
January this one book has run to 
over 75,000 copies, whereas the 
two outstanding books of last year 
sold only 94,000 copies. 

Let our Baptist folk continue 
their interest in the denominational 
emphases and in the large pro- 
grams of study and reading mate- 
rials prepared by the Missionary 
Education Movement. In such a 
day as this the “field is the world” 
as never before. 


Let Me Not Hate 
By Ross W. SANDERSON 


O Master mine, let me not hate, 
Restrain my hot, impulsive will; 
And when my angry thoughts berate 
My brother, bid my lips be still. 


Redeemer, Lord, save me from hate. 
Forgive me, from thy bitter cross. 
O lover of thy foes, negate 
My unforgiving pagan dross. 


Dear Comrade Christ, I will not hate, 
If then I cannot kill with skill, 
Help me, like thee, to dedicate 
My willing life to thy good will. 


O purge, pure Christ, this frenzied hate 
From every human brother’s heart, 

Lest love, “‘too little and too late”’ 
Should hopeless find its futile part. 


O loving Jesus, let me hate 
Iniquity, help me transcend 

All lines that bound each fighting state 
With love that makes my foe my 


friend. 


The above poem, Let Me Not 
Hate, by Ross W. Sanderson, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was written June 
8, 1942. It is published in Christian 
Young Adults and the War Crisis, 
which may be obtained for 10 
cents from Dr. Oliver B. Gordon, 
1010 Temple Building, Rochester, 
New York. 
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Reading Schedule 
BisLe Boox-or-THE-MontH PLAN 
1943-1944 


May—Jonax 
June—EPHESIANS 
July—JEREMIAH 
August—J AMES 
September—N UMBERS 
October—I, II, ITI Joun 
November—I CHRONICLES 
December—LvUKE 

J anuary—HaBakKvkK 
February—I Timoruy 
March—EstTHER 
April—Il Timorny 


Wisconsin Moves Ahead 


Through the inspiration and 
guidance of the conferences on 
Christian Education in the past 
two years the Missionary Educa- 
tion Work in the State of Wisconsin 
has been progressing. Some definite 
goals were set for the Committee on 
Missionary Education in the State 
Christian Education Department. 

We believe having an interested 
pastor, Rev. F. M. Morse, as chair- 
man is the connecting link in pro- 
ducing a coordinated missionary 


education program in the whole 
church. The women have always 
done their best but in some in- 
stances lacked full cooperation in 
other organizations. Now it is a 
church-wide program. 

Our letters go out now to every 
pastor in the state signed by our 
pastor-chairman. Twice we have 
reminded the pastors of the mis- 
sionary education program with 
two splendid enclosures. With a 
letter asking their cooperation we 
sent the pamphlet, A Program of 
Missionary Education for the Local 
Church. Later we sent to each 
pastor The Minister and Missions 
with a note that it would be help- 
ful in carrying out the suggestions 
made in the previous letter. 

The associational secretaries con- 
tinue their work which has broad- 
ened considerably. They give the 
extra push that is needed to keep 
the program completely church- 
wide. For a field that is as large as 
missionary education the staff of 
workers can never become too 
large.—Iva Holbrook, State M. E. 
Secretary. 





BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild . 


Royal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

How far the bonds of our Fellow- 
ship reach these days—to Africa, 
to the Solomons, to China and 
Burma. Many whom we have 
known in our churches are scat- 
tered abroad. And these links that 
are dear to us are touching other 
Christian young people in these 
lands. How close the world be- 
comes, how precious in the sense 
of fellowship, how strong the Chris- 
tian ties must be if Christians are 
to “hold the world together.” 

A few days ago a tiny V-letter 
came to the office of one of our 
denominational workers. Many of 


you will remember Louis Lucas 
who was the first chairman of our 
Youth Committee in the Council 
on Christian Education. You re- 
member him in galoshes and muf- 
fler at the Denison Conference 
when he “steered” us through and 
seemed to be everywhere at once. 
You remember him in khaki at 
Franklin as he guided, inspired and 
worked with us as we set up the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship—a dream 
of his finally come true! His letter 
is from England. I think it was 
written for all of you. 

“‘As I get deeper into this situa- 


tion, I become more convinced 
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that people like you and the cause 
for which you stand will be called 
upon to furnish the foundation of 
the new world. 

“The following words which I 
read on a poster recently have a 
particular meaning to me: 


“*TIn thought, faith 
In word, wisdom 
In deed, courage 
In life, service!’ 


“IT hope the meeting at Kala- 
mazoo was a success. Please give 
my regards to our mutual friends 
and keep me informed as time 
permits.” 

That’s a large order, Major Lu- 
cas. But we of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, with faith and wisdom, 
courage and service will help to lay 
the foundation of a new world! 

Very sincerely yours, 


Las O Hoppe 


Why I Read MISSIONS 


In a fast moving age like this 
we all need something which helps 
us keep our Christian balance and 
perspective on the world. Missions 
is that help. Here is what the 
President of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship says about it: 

“Have you ever been enveloped 
by a dense fog so that you could 
see only a few feet in front of you? 
The most beautiful of landscapes 
may have lain before you, but, it 
would have made little difference, 
for all you could behold was limited 
to a radius of a few feet immedi- 
ately surrounding you. Your vision 
was narrowed down to a very small 
area. However, if you had had 
a camera equipped with infra-red 
film and filter, you would have 
been able to get a picture of the 
territory beyond the fog even 
though your eye was unable to see 
it. You would then have a view of 
something larger and greater than 
the small area which you could see. 
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“Oftentimes, in my daily living 
and pursuits, I become so enveloped 
in my own immediate interests 
and activities, that the vision of 
my mind encompasses only those 
things in my immediate vicinity. 
I become self-centered and self- 
engrossed, provincial in my atti- 
tudes and narrow in my outlook. 
Then, my infra-red film and filter, 
Missions, arrives, and immedi- 
ately, I am taken out of my self 
into something greater and larger. 
I obtain a broader perspective, 
a view beyond my own little 
circle, and my provincial attitudes 
and narrow outlooks are replaced 
by world views and higher visions. 

“Is it any wonder that I highly 
recommend Missions to everyone 
as a monthly ‘must’ and indeed, 
stand in awe of the person who 
doesn’t need some assistance in 
maintaining the broadest perspec- 
tives and clearest views?’’—Forest 
Parsons. 


Party for Japanese-American 
Soldiers 


Have you tried an “Adventure 
in Friendship” with those of an- 
other race or nationality? Here is 
what one youth group did with 
American soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry : 





Forest Parsons 


“In a Christian Friendliness talk 
to the young people of Cicero First 
Baptist Church last May I spoke 
of the U. S. soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry who are stationed near 
Chicago, and who have few recre- 
ational opportunities when they 
come into the city on leave. I re- 
marked that I hoped some Baptist 
young people’s group would have 
a party for them. After the meeting 
the young people asked if they 
could give such a party. It was an 
experiment for which there was no 
precedent—an adventure in Chris- 
tian fellowship. The social com- 
mittee of the young people’s society 
planned the whole affair very care- 
fully. Names of several soldiers in 
different camps (Fort Sheridan, 





Nancy Joins the Guild 
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Camp Grant, and Fort Benjamin 
Harrison) were secured from the 
pastor of the Japanese Christian 
Church of Chicago. A note was 
written to each soldier asking him 
to locate four or five others besides 
himself who could come. Ten sol- 
diers were able to obtain leave. 
Six young people from the Japa- 
nese Christian Church, including 
three girls, also attended, making 
a total of 16 guests. The host so- 
ciety were even thoughtful enough 
to send a committee of three to the 
station in Chicago to accompany 
the guests out to Cicero. 

“The party was held one balmy 
Saturday evening in July on the 
lovely lawn of one of the church 
members. A good crowd from the 
host church were there, including 
the pastor and some adult members 
of the church. The women of the 
church had donated homemade 
cakes and sandwiches and helped 
serve refreshments. As a special 
feature and souvenir of the occa- 
sion, several records were made of 
the guests being interviewed radio 
style by a member of the young 
people’s society. It was’ most in- 
teresting to hear the records played 
back. After refreshments, a devo- 
tional was given by a young sem- 
inary student, bringing the party 
to a close on a high plane of fellow- 
ship. In motherly fashion the 
women packed up the left-over 
goodies and gave them to the 
soldiers. Names and addresses were 
exchanged and the guests expressed 
overwhelming appreciation for the 
hospitality. Most of the soldiers 
had not been entertained in such 
a way before by American people. 
They were from California. The 
Baptist young people thoroughly 
enjoyed the adventure and were 
gratified by its success.”—Barbara 
Battershell, Christian Friendliness 
Missionary. 


Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that before the Japanese evac- 
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uation on the Pacific Coast 5,000 
of these young men were serving 
in the U. S. army. Since the evac- 
uation the government has organ- 
ized a Japanese contingent and the 
number set for it has been more 
than doubled in volunteers. 


Meet Nancy’s Crowd 


Who’s Nancy?—Nancy of the 
Guild movie, Nancy Joins the Guild, 
of course. Have you seen it? Mary 
Beth Fulton, State Secretary for 
Eastern New York, is in the center 
of the picture; Peggy Lamphear, 
the counsellor of the Chapter, is 
at the left. Nancy is at the back, 
with glasses. Thanks to this Chap- 
ter from all of us for the fine service 
they have rendered to the Guild 
in making this film possible. 


Plays 


Many of you know that the 
denomination is raising a Church 
Extension Reserve Fund to be used 
for establishing churches in un- 
churched areas. If some other group 
is not presenting the very fine 
play by Luella Adams Killian, 
“How Firm a Foundation?” why 
not have your youth group present 
it before the church. It may be 
ordered from the Literature Bureau, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York. 

“Christian Love in Action,” by 
Edith Wyman, is an interesting 
play for girls to present. It deals 
with friendliness between races and 
people of various nationality back- 
grounds and fits well with the 
theme of the Guild, “‘ Lift High the 
Banner” and into the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship project, “At- 
tempt an Adventure in Friendship.” 
Order from the Missionary Edu- 
cation Department. 10 cents. 


The Same Goal in Puerto Rico 


Baptists have been setting up 
the banner of Christ in Puerto Rico 
for many years. The churches are 
always crowded. Many mission 
Sunday schools reach out from the 
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Baptist Church and Christian Center, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


church centers, for the evangelistic 
spirit runs high among young peo- 
ple as well as their elders. 

One of the interesting spots is the 
ever busy Christian Center in 
Puerta de Tierra, San Juan. It is 
presided over by our missionary, 
Miss Petronila Nieves, whose par- 
ents were among the first converts 
in the island after American occu- 
pation. The white stucco building 
for the church and center, pictured 
on these pages, is one of the most 
beautiful and commodious edifices 
on the island. It contains an audi- 
torium seating about 500, class- 
rooms, and offices. The work of this 
Christian institution has done much 
to free the community of crime, 
poverty, and immorality. Puerta 
de Tierra is the slum district of San 
Juan, a part of this section being a 
very congested area along the har- 
bor. Since 55% of the children of 
Puerto Rico are denied school privi- 
leges for lack of room and equip- 
ment, the Christian center for a 
number of years has conducted a 
primary day school. 


Miss Nieves tells about one of 
her girls who became an intermedi- 
ate teacher and a leader in the 
World Wide Guild. During her 
vacation in the country she began 
to give her Christian testimony to 
the people and many believed be- 
cause of her testimony. She wrote 
telling about her experience, and 
asking for Bibles and hymn-books 
to be distributed. Before coming 
back she asked a neighboring church 
to take care of her work. 

We have a sense of fellowship 
with these young people of Puerto 
Rico for they too have the goal, 
“Help Others to Become Chris- 
tians.” That fellowship will grow 
closer in the years ahead for Puerto 
Rico is still an “open door” for 
Christian work and the great need 
is more buildings and equipment 
and more missionaries. 


Royal Ambassador Program 
Material 


During the last few months in 
the Missionary Education section 
of Missions there have appeared 
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program suggestions for R. A. In 
addition to this there have been 


suggested books which might be 
found helpful for leaders. 

If Junior High boys have not 
used Traded Twins as a book to 
center their thinking around Mex- 
ico and have not followed some of 
the suggestions to be found in Fun 
and Festival from the Other America, 
there is much material which they 
should find interesting. 

We again commend to the at- 
tention of R. A. leaders the aids in 
program building to be found in 
Hero Craft, a mimeographed docu- 
ment which suggests study, activ- 
ities, fellowship, and worship—10¢. 

In addition to these, we would 
recommend Inter-American Friend- 
ship Through the Schools, Bulletin 
1941 No. 10, United States Office 
of Education. This may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price 15¢. 

Those who are interested in hand- 
craft suggestions and other pro- 
gram helps for boys should com- 
municate with the Department of 
Missionary Education. 


The Formative Period 
Between 10 and 18 


By Fioyp L. Carr 


The new military program for 18- 
year-old boys makes earlier mission- 
ary education of greater urgency and 
importance 

America’s military task today 
and the task of policing the world 
tomorrow and of establishing a new 
order of freedom and brotherhood, 
has necessitated the lowering of the 
Draft age to include our youth of 
eighteen years and upward. Church 
leaders must now face the proba- 
bility that for the next twenty-five 
years, most of our able-bodied boys 
will be required to give a year for 
military training and service. If 
these lads are to be won for Christ 
and kept loyal to His cause, our 
churches must give special atten- 


tion to the formative period be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18. We 
must not forget that our churches 
suffered a dearth of man-power in 
the periods following the Civil 
War and the first World War. 

In the chain of summer camps for 
boys and in Royal Ambassador 
Chapter work, Northern Baptists 
have a challenging opportunity to 
fortify our lads with spiritual vita- 
mins. In 1885, Sumner Francis 
Dudley, Baptist pioneer in work for 
boys, founded the first boys’ camp 
of the Y.M.C.A. in America, and, 
in fact, the first service camp of the 
world. He once said: “Never at- 
tempt any work with boys except it 
tends permanently to advance the 
Kingdom of God.” We must scru- 
tinize our present summer pro- 
grams for boys, to make sure that 
spiritual steel is added to the con- 
crete of camp-program building. 

Alert church leaders will devise 
ways to supplement the present 
programs for boys’ classes and or- 
ganizations by making use of the 
hero courses, and the Eagle books. 
During their formative years our 
lads should be introduced to the 
great missionary heroes who have 
“greatly lived, greatly loved, and 
died right mightily!’’ More than 60 
fascinating life-stories for program- 
building are now available at a 
relatively small cost, through the 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Do not forget that “building 
boys is better than mending men.” 


The R. A. Way 


Now is truly a great time for 
the workers in the Royal Ambas- 
sador field to push themselves to 
the limit to make the R. A. way 
prominent in the life of every Bap- 
tist boy. Oh, how important it is 
that our young boys at home 
should see not only a world of fire 
and thunder and destruction, but 
one shining and prospering under 
the influence of Jesus Christ and 
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His way. The R. A. work is still a 

part of all my prayers.—A former 

High Counselor now in the Army. 
. * * . * 

I am very interested in R. A. 
and hope it will continue to grow 
as it has in the past. I quite often 
meet boys at Colby that either 
were R. A.s or were at camp. These 
boys are usually the leaders at 
school.—Graduate of R. A. Camp, 
Ocean Park. 

* * x * * 

We had one splendid evening a 
month ago. We had an Indian 
program with a supper of stewed 
venison, rice, squash, corn bread, 
apples and popcorn. Two young 
Indians were waiters. After supper 
we turned off the lights and gathered 
about an imitation fire before a 
wigwam of bean poles and Indian 
blankets, very real looking. I told 
them the story of John Eliot. Later 
on some of the boys are going to 
make a living picture of a scene 
from the story. 

The boys are saving money to 
send a boy to camp next summer. 
We are mostly poor boys, so we 
are not saving very fast, but will 
hold some sort of program and 
invite the parents and friends, and 
ask them to contribute. 

Soon our pastor plans to have 
a Sunday evening service devoted 
to R. A. Possibly he will have pic- 
tures of the camp, have Albert 
Carter, the boy who was at camp 
last summer, give a report of his 
camp trip, and ask Mr. Carter to 
give a brief talk on his plans and 
hopes for his boys.—Ellsworth, 


Maine. 
* - * 


We are using the Missionary 
Heroes course in one of our Sunday 
school classes, and it is proving to 
be of real interest. 

I happen to be director of Young 
People’s Work, Superintendent of 
Sunday School, and Deacon of the 
church besides chief counselor in 
this great work.—Franklin, N. H. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

May I share with you this per- 
sonal letter of appreciation from 
Miss Jeanne Mori, the missionary 
to whom many of you sent gifts for 
the Japanese children at Christmas 
time? 

“‘Dear Friends: How do you do, 
boys and girls. I am Jeanne Mori, 
a missionary in the Minidoka 
Japanese Evacuation Camp. You 
will remember that at Christmas 
time you sent gifts to our boys and 
girls. How I wish you might have 
been here with me for those two 
weeks before Christmas. Early in 
December the mail trucks began 
delivering the most interesting 
looking packages. As each new 
one came I wanted to peek. These 
packages were all sizes and shapes, 
and came from many states. We 
piled them into an empty store- 
room. So many more came than 
we expected that I had to find ad- 
ditional storage space. A committee 
of mothers and fathers helped me 
unpack the boxes and select the 
gifts. How pretty those packages 
were. Thank you for using such gay 
pretty paper and ribbon! 

“T wished especially for each of 
you the day before Christmas. 
Santa arrived about 9:30 in the 
morning. Santa and I decided that 
it was best to visit the children in 
school. With his large pack on his 
back Santa went from school to 
school. What hand-clapping and 
excitement when Santa went into 
the room where little two- and 
three-year-old children were wait- 
ing for him. The older boys and 
girls were happy to see him too. 
For each one Santa had a gift, a 
popcorn ball and some homemade 
cookies. By noon Santa had seen 
every child. 


“If only I have helped you feel 
some of the happiness that these 
children enjoyed because of your 
gifts, I shall be grateful. I know 
your own Christmas was happier, 
because you had a part in showing 
your love of Jesus through sharing 
your gifts.—JEANNE Mort.” 


Isn’t that a nice “thank you’ 
from our friend? 
Sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Figures Can Be Fun 


Would it not be nice to have 
another word that means “reports 
will soon be due,”’ for soon they will 
be coming on to you? Already it is 
time to check over standards to see 
how much still remains to be ac- 
complished before our year is over. 
If only we could feel that this is a 
gladsome task. Might we not think 
of this report as an achievement 
chart? Statistics can be very dull 
or very stimulating. Play a game 
with yourself as you make out 
these lists of figures! In graphic 
form stack up the reports for the 
last five years. Note your strength 
and weaknesses which will become 
apparent from such a chart. You'll 
find that figures can be fun! 

Each church should receive from 
the Children’s World Crusade Asso- 
ciational Secretary a report blank, 
‘Missionary Education for Chil- 
dren in the Local Church.” This 
is a comprehensive report including 
all projects in missionary education 
carried on with any group of chil- 
dren in the church. We want. to 
know about the Children’s World 
Crusade in your church. We also 
are interested in finding out the 
total number of children receiving 
missionary education through the 
Judson Keystone Graded Courses 
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for Primary, now complete, and 
the First Year Junior. Are your 
teachers using the “This Year” 
packets especially prepared to ac- 
company the specific mission units 
for each year? What additional 
missionary emphases did you have? 
Were there mission study classes 
for children; was missionary ma- 
terial used in the weekday church 
school group, in the Junior Church, 
in other weekday group meetings, 
or vacation school? These are a 
few of the possible places where the 
program of Missionary Education 
for Children may have received 
emphasis. Please report them all. 


How Children Help 


Here are some interesting ways 
that children through their friend- 
ship for children around the world 
have shown their interest and 
shared their gifts: 


WaARPHANS 


So much of suffering has fallen 
to the lot of the children of war- 
torn countries that we are aware 
the war we are now engaged in is 
different from any other war. Many 
refugee children have come to some 
of our own missionaries in Assam. 
Through letters received from Miss 
Tufts, Miss Eastlund, Miss Gif- 
ford, and others, we learn of these 
children who, while fleeing from 
lower Burma at the time of the 
bombings, were made entirely des- 
titute because their families were 
unprepared for the hard journey 
into Assam. In some wonderful 
way, the children, more than 50 of 
them, arrived at Gauhati, Assam, 
and an orphanage which had been 
closed was opened by our mis- 
sionaries in order to care for them. 
Here, if possible, they are nursed 
back to health and strength. Some 
are too weak to respond. 

Our Western New York Cru- 
saders enjoyed being united in a 
common project, that of supplying 
large rolls of adhesive tape for Chi- 
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nese children last year. They found 
they had more money than was 
needed for this. When they were 
asked if they would like to use this 
money and perhaps add some more 
to help “warphans” they quickly 
and gladly decided they would. So 
at Christmas we sent the second 
$10 to help support a “warphan” 
at Gauhati, Assam. Beside helping 
with gifts of money our Crusaders 
are learning to pray for these refu- 
gee boys and girls of another color 
and race, recognizing in them 
children of the same Heavenly 
Father. 

Truly, this is a lesson in world 
brotherhood for our Children’s 
World Crusaders.—Mrs. R. Van 
Alstyne, Rochester, N. Y. 


PLAYING SANTA 


Did you ever move from one 
home to another? One far away 
from the old one, perhaps in an- 
other state or country? If you have, 
you know how very homesick you 
may be when you realize you have 
left behind your friends and things 
you have learned to love. That is 
how the Japanese boys and girls, 
mothers and fathers, must have 
felt when they were sent to Relo- 
cation Centers. Our Crusaders are 
always on the alert, when they 
know they can help, and all year 
long some are preparing White 
Cross work, so that it may be 
ready when there is a call for it. 

That is why there was a nice box 
of gifts ready to send when we re- 
ceived word of the need for Christ- 
mas gifts at Minidoka. We learned 
from Miss Stansbury that Miss 
Jeanne Mori was the person to 
whom we were to address the box, 
so with the help of the ladies of a 
Missionary Society, we packed a 
big box full of things we knew our 
Japanese friends would be likely 
to need, as well as many toys for 
the children. For toys, we made 
many brightly colored stuffed ani- 
mals, bean-bags in fancy shapes, 








Some of the “Warphans”’ in Gauhati, 
Assam, waiting for their dinner 


scrapbooks (filled and empty) with 
envelopes of pictures, crayons, 
books to color, scissors, pencils, 
pads, tops (made from spools) 
and puzzles. There were many 
sample boxes of tooth powder, soap 
and some very nice washcloths 
and towels. We did not forget 
combs, mirrors, and a box of 
brightly colored bracelets, brooches 
and barrettes, which the girls had 
collected. The box was sent early 
in December so that it could be 
examined and the gifts designated 
in time for Christmas. 

The following letter will tell you 
how glad Miss Mori was to receive 
the box.—Mrs. R. Van Alstyne, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LetTTer or THANKS 


Dear Friends: May I take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the box 
of Christmas toys that you sent to 
our children here on the project. 
Christmas is over now and we can 
happily say it was THE occasion 
for our children. May the love of 
Christ abide in you all this New 
Year season.—Yours sincerely, 
Jeanne H. Mori. 
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Dear Crusaders: 

I'd like to introduce you to some 
real African boys and girls. 

Ladies first! So here is Ngia. 
When I first knew her she was a 
little ““toughie.” Always picking a 
fight with somebody, or making a 
smaller girl cry, or lying about 
why she had not been to S. S., or 
cheating in arithmetic, or—well, 
just doing everything she shouldn’t 
do. Part of the reason was that she 
didn’t have any mother to teach 
her or help her. But then Ngia was 
getting big enough to know better 
and still she did wrong. Then all of 
a sudden Ngia’s teacher, and the 
missionary too, began to have less 
trouble with Ngia and saw that she 
seemed happier. What had hap- 
pened? Well, Ngia had decided to 
give her heart to Jesus. And she 
had learned that He wanted her to 
be loving and kind and truthful. 

And now meet Veronika. She 
hadn’t any mother either, but her 
aunt with whom she lived was a 
fine Christian woman so Veronika 
had someone to help her try to do 
right. And she went to school 
every day until she learned to read 
very well. Then the missionary 
gave her a Bible, for her very own. 
How proud she was! And then she 
was baptized and joined the church. 
One day Veronika’s aunt told the 
missionary she was taking Vero- 
nika back to her village for a visit. 
What a happy experience! Now, 
although Veronika had begun to 
wear a Congo woman’s costume 
and try to act grown up, she was 
still only a very young girl, so the 
missionary never guessed the rea- 
son behind the trip to the village. 
Can you guess it? Why, she went 
home to get married, only 15 years 
old. But at that she was older than 
many African girls are when they 
marry. With her Christian husband 
she came back to Leopoldville. I 
hope her children may have more 
chance to learn and to play than 
even she had. 
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Here comes Zulu. His name 
means “Heaven.” He’s only about 
5 years old. And on this hot day 
he comes to school carrying his 
mother’s big old umbrella. Can’t 
you just see him? He loves school, 
the songs and the stories and the 
games. Of course he’s only in the 
kindergarten class. I’ve introduced 
Zulu because I want to tell you 
something special about him. Ma- 
tondo (Thanksgiving) Sunday, a 
big day, was coming. Now, every- 
one has something to be thankful 
for, even little folks, so the kinder- 
gartners were to have a part in the 
program. They learned the song 
“Hear the Pennies Dropping.” 
Three who learned it best were 
chosen to sing in turn the verses, 
then all joined in the chorus as the 
three in turn dropped their pennies. 
Zulu was one of those three chosen 
to sing a verse. At practice he did 
so very well. Then came the big 
day. Zulu had the second verse. 
But when he opened his mouth no 
sound came. Did you ever forget 
something just as you were about 
to say it? Oh, Zulu “saw so much 
shame,” he just cried and cried 
and cried. So all the children had 
to sing together his verse. But 
when they came to the chorus he 
straightened up and dropped in his 
pennies (5 centime pieces) as they 
sang. 

Last of all meet Mbala, an older 
boy. His name means “potatoes.” 
And he is a good potato. Some boys 
grow tall, but not Mbala. At 16 he 
seems no larger than at 10. You 
ought to see him play basketball, 
and with tall fellows. He’s every- 
where, between their legs and under 
and over his opponents. He’s a good 
catch and can make goals, too. 
He’s a first choice on any team. 
And he can do a better job of laying 
a brick or planing a board than 
most of the bigger boys. He also 
likes to sing. For several years he 
was in the Junior Choir. Then be- 
cause he had reached the top class 





in school he was allowed to join the 
big choir. He sings baritone. I can 
still see him as on one particular 
Sunday he stood beside the tall 
missionary who was singing tenor 
with all his might. To Mbala it was 
a serious job, trying to stay on his 
own part. But he is serious about 
most everything. Mbala has now 
finished school and is working for a 
company in Leopoldville. Not all 
of our Congo boys and girls can be 
preachers or teachers. Because we 
also need Christian men and women 
who can support the church, teach 
in the S. S., and so live from day to 
day that those with whom they 
work will want to know Jesus, too. 
Mbala is that kind of a young man. 

I pray God may call some of you 
boys and girls to be real mission- 
aries or preachers. However, we 
know he won’t call all of you, just 
as he didn’t call Mbala. But 
wherever you are I hope you may 
love Him and help others to love 
Him too.—Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Hall. 


Have You Used The Story of 
Bamba? 


This may be ordered from the 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 8 reels. 40 minutes. 16 mm. 
Silent. $3.75. 
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Bamba is an African boy of the 
Bakongo, living along the lower 
Congo River. The story shows his 
life with his uncle, who is a fetish 
doctor, and whom Bamba is serv- 
ing as an apprentice. From this 
experience he goes into a mission 
school where he becomes a Chris- 
tian evangelist and medical worker, 
then returns to his own village. 
Here he meets the opposition of 
his uncle, but his medical minis- 
trations during an epidemic, saving 
his uncle from death, draw the 
people of the village, and his uncle, 
to Bamba’s new religion. Excellent 
story and film content, with fine 
dramatic handling. Very useful in 
showing life of the Bakongo, as 
well as the work and influence of 
Christian missions. 


Judson Keystone Graded 
Courses 


Have you seen this picture? You 
have if you are a Primary teacher 
using the Judson Keystone Graded 
Course, Primary Year I, Part 3. 
Do you know that in each year of 
these materials there are ten hours 
of Missionary Education? The 
first unit, coming in the fall quar- 
ter, is general in character, “The 
Church at Work at Home and 
Abroad,” giving a survey of all the 
types of work. The second mis- 
sionary unit in the year deals with 
the study of a specific mission 
field. During the Primary years, 
the specific fields studied are Ko- 
diak, Kikongo and the American 
Indian. The First Year Junior 
study is India. For each of these 
specific studies the Department of 
Missionary Education prepares a 
“This Year” packet containing 
stories, pictures, historical back- 
ground, and an up-to-date state- 
ment of information. Price of 
packet 15¢. Order from American 
Baptist Publication Society, or 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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No. 68—The Last Supper 25. The sesame (Hind.). 
27. “‘Let not your heart... 
Across troubled.” John 14:1. 
1. “‘which is... for many.’’ 28. “when I drink . . . new with 
Matt. 26:28. you in my Father’s king- 
4. “I will not drink henceforth dom. Matt. 26:29. 
of this... of the vine.” 29. ‘‘and bring all things to 
Matt. 26:29. your .. .” John 14:26. 
8. King of Bashan. Josh. 13:12. 35. Diphthong. 

10. “And I will . . . the Father, 36. Yellow bird. 37. Last (L.). 
and he shall give youanother 39. Son of Nathan, descendant of 
Comforter.” John 14:16. Judah. I Chron. 2:36. 

12. “catch them in their net, and 41. “even so must the Son of man 
gather them in their... .” be lifted .. .” John 3:14. 
Hab. 1:15. 42. “and they . . . drank of it.” 

14. “Take . . . , and divide it.” Mark 14:23. 

Luke 22:17. 43. “If I then, ... Lord and 

15. “ye . . . shew the Lord’s death Master, have washed... 
till he come.” I Cor. 11:26. feet.” John 13:14. 

16. “ye believe . . . God, believe 46. South America. 
also in me.” John 14:1. 47. “until the kingdom . . . God 

17. Exclamation. 18. Pineapple. shall come.”” Luke 22:18. 

20. “and blessed it, and ... it.” 49. “‘Whither I go, thou canst not 
Matt. 26:26. follow . . . now.” John 13:36. 

21. ‘Ye shall ...me.’’ John 450. “Then arose Peter, and... 
13:33. unto the sepulchre.” Luke 

23. Yea. 24. Rodent. 24:12. 
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Compass point. 

Man’s name. 

“«. . . thee behind me, Satan.” 
Matt. 16:23. 

Second person singular of do. 

“for the remission of .. .” 
Matt. 26:28. 


Down 


. “if it were not . . . , I would 


have told you.” John 14:2. 


. Ephesians. 
. “... ye all of it.” Matt. 


26 :27. 


. Exclamation expressing disap- 


proval (var.). 


. A kind of Japanese salad. 
. A Benjamite. I Chron. 7:12. 
. South American animal resem- 


bling the weasel. 

. it to the disciples.” 
Matt. 26:26. 

A good king of Judah. I] Chron. 
14:2. : 

“which strain ata... , and 
swallow a camel.’’ Matt. 
23 :24. 

“TI say unto you, They have 

. reward.”’ Matt. 6:2. 

“until that . . .”” Matt. 26:29. 

Oven (var.). 

North America. 

“Jesus took . . .”” Matt. 26:26. 

A son of Aaron. Ex. 6:23. 

“Where wilt thou that. . 
prepare for thee to eat the 
passover.”” Matt. 26:17. 
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27. Bromine. 
28. Put C in front of this and in 


French it is heaven. 

30. The Last Supper was the 
Paschal. .. . 

31. Recently extinct bird of New 
Zealand. 

$2. “Take, eat; this is my .. .” 
Matt. 26:26. 

33. “And he took the . . .” Matt. 
26 :27. 

34. “And as they were . . .” Matt. 
26 :26. 

38. “and gave ... , and gave it 


to them, saying.’ Matt. 
26 :27. 

40. ‘“‘For this is my . . . of the 
new testament. Matt. 26:27. 


41. “. . . of the Chaldees.” Gen. 
11:28. 
44. Leave out. 


45. Son of Bani. Ezra. 10:34. 
46. South America. 


48. “They reel to and... , and 
stagger.’ Ps. 107 :27. 

50. Brazilian coin. 

52. Eye (Scot.). 54. Against. 


55. Linnaean Society. 
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We Live in a Changing World 


Can your society change its pattern? 


By HELEN Morse WIcGINTON 


AN your missionary society 

. change its pattern? Probably 
your society has! But ‘there are 
some that still go on in the same 
set way, because “it’s always been 
done that way!” 

We live in a changing world— 
we live in a worldly world—‘“the 
world is too much with us!” Surely 
it is often too much with our 
young women, those in their late 
twenties, their thirties and forties. 
Every type of woman’s club, every 
type of fraternal order, college 
club and business and professional 
woman’s club works all the time to 
add large numbers of women to 
their membership rolls, offering 
streamlined meetings of global 
discussions, extra fine music and 
opportunities to serve. 

Unless these young women have 
come up through a church training 
of C.W.C. and W.W.G., they will 
not miss what these organizations 
outside the church do nor offer, 
but that our missionary societies 
do offer; namely, service to Christ, 


deeper devotional experiences, 
Christian Citizenship, Christian 
Friendliness, White Cross, Steward- 
ship in a Love Gift and GLOBAL in- 
formation that comes directly from 
the mission fields. 

Too often we say, “Too bad our 
young women won’t try meeting 
with us!” Since we do nothing 
about it, they slip away from us 
into the interests of outside groups. 
But if we were to change the pat- 
tern of our missionary society the 
story could be so different! 

Here’s how we might meet them 
halfway, bidding for their.time, 
energy, and interest. First, perhaps 
they prefer to have a separate so- 
ciety of young women. Fine, en- 
courage its formation! Second, per- 
haps they can attend best at night. 
Splendid, an evening meeting has 
many advantages! Third, perhaps 
they want less minute reading of 
minutes and reports of committees 
and more time for speakers and 
global discussions. That is the 
streamlined way they are used to 
doing things outside the church, so 
encourage it within it! Fourth, per- 
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haps they would rather give more 
and earn less by sales and bazaars, 
etc. Wonderful, that is the ideal 
and we will all encourage that, I 
am sure! 

Now, should the above all hap- 
pen so successfully in your local sit- 
uation, you should next encourage 
the new society to become a part of 
the great chain of women’s so- 
cieties of thé Northern Baptist 
Convention. So, it is now up to the 
Association Woman’s Society to 
meet this group half-way. There are 
instances among us, where Asso- 
ciation Women’s Societies have 
changed their time of meeting from 
the old morning and afternoon 
hours to late afternoon and eve- 
ning. These new hours allow nearly 
all business and professional women 
to attend after their work. The 
programs of these associations have 
been streamlined as to reports and 
necessary business. The speakers 
are varied and chosen with great 
care and the devotional note is 
prominent throughout. 

One final suggestion: These 
groups must seem to be needed and 
wanted by the woman’s society of 
the local church and the associa- 
tion. A short, but impressive rec- 
ognition service, is now used by one 
association. The members of the 
new young women’s missionary so- 
ciety come forward in a body at a 
monthly woman’s missionary un- 
ion meeting and stand before the 
president of the association, as she 
recognizes their desire to serve their 
Lord in their new organization and 
she dedicates them to that purpose. 

Ralpi Waldo Emerson said, 
“Civilization is the power of good 
women.” The missionary move- 
ments of today need great power 
and they need the power of all the 
good women, younger and older, to 
help generate it. Let us all then try 


‘changing the pattern of our mis- 


sionary societies, so that we will 
be magnets, drawing the power of 
those good women to us! 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep By EvizaBets I. Fensom 
Ceuncil on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Looking Ahead 


During the past year, the Wom- 
an’s Society of the First Baptist 
Church of Champaign, IIl., success- 
fully carried out certain plans, 
which are sure to be of interest to 
other groups in 1943-1944. 

As an aid to making contacts 
with the women who have not been 
actively identified with the work of 
the society, the name, address and 
telephone number of every woman 
in the church are listed in the year 
book. A copy of the book was 
presented to each one—in many 
cases in calls by the members. 

Another aid to efficiency is the 
listing of committee members as well 
as officers and chairmen. 

A tentative budget of $550 (later 
adopted by the society) is shown in 
the book. A recent letter from the 
president, Mrs. Fred C. Jackson, 
reports that more than $800 has 
come in as a result of pledges, a new 
departure this year, for, writes Mrs. 
Jackson, “we felt the need of call- 
ing and of working on White Cross 
and Red Cross supplies rather than 
trying to have church dinners, 
rummage sales, etc., and we feel 
that the Lord has blessed us.” 

Each program provided five min- 
utes for each of two “minute 
men” to report on their respective 
fields. (The “‘minute men” served 
throughout the year.) Burma’s rep- 
resentative told Ann Judson’s story 
so graphically that from month to 
month the members were “left 
hanging in mid-air, wondering what 
would happen next.” Help and in- 
formation received from a friend in 
Latin America made the other series 
“just as interesting.” (Notse.— 
This plan is appropriate to the new 
study themes—keep it in mind.) 





As with many another group, 
Family Night in December was one 
of the high-lights of the year. Care- 
ful attention was given to the dec- 
orations (in keeping with the 
Christmas season) and other de- 
tails. The opening of the gift boxes 
was featured. 

Guest Day brought representa- 
tives of neighboring churches 
(within a radius of ten miles) to 
share in the fellowship and to hear 
an inspiring address by Miss Clara 
Tingley, of Burma. 

The program for Men’s Night 
was planned “to appeal to the men 
of our church, and to show them 
the kind of work we are doing.” It 
began with a covered dish supper 
and included a play, The Lord’s 
Acre, by the Men’s Class. “‘ From 
the youngest guest to the oldest— 
all enjoyed the meeting.” 

In response to a special request 
from the Conductor, Mrs. Jackson 
forwarded the tentative program 
for the May Breakfast to be held at 
the home of one of the members. 
She writes in part: 

First let me mention the lovely home 
in which we plan to have our breakfast. 
It is a white Spanish-type house, with a 
large living room which opens on a 
lovely porch. We will have small tables 
in the dining room and living room— 


ANNUITIES PROVIDE 
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also, if the weather permits, we will use 
the porch. Since we are anxious to make 
this meeting a very nice affair, we will 
use fine linen luncheon cloths and good 
china. To add to the beauty of the set- 
ting, our table decorations will consist 
of spring flowers, such as jonquils, tu- 
lips and some of the earlier flowering 
shrubs. 

The program will open with Morning 
Prayer. Then at 9:30 the World Wide 
Guild girls will serve breakfast. There 
will be soft piano music (familiar 
hymns) during the meal. At the close of 
the breakfast, a solo (still to be se- 
lected) will be sung by one of our mem- 
bers. This will be followed by the 
installation of officers (and, if possible, 
of the committee chairmen), in charge 
of Mrs. Mildred Morrison, formerly 
President of the Women’s Mission So- 
ciety of the Champaign-Urbana Asso- 
ciation. She will speak on the subject, 
I Accept My Challenge. 

This meeting will also conclude a 
contest now in progress. The member- 
ship committee divided the society into 
two groups—with the Burma group 
headed by Ann Judson and the Latin 
American group by Ida Hay. It is for 
securing new members and increasing 
attendance, and we hope for good and 
interesting results. 


Many people have little knowl- 
edge of what lies back of the fin- 
ished program. The July meeting 
will enlighten any such in the 
Champaign group and will also add 
a spice of humor to the series. In 
Behind the Scenes with the Program 
Committee—and They Had the Faith 
to Carry On!, the members will learn 
of many interesting and humorous 
incidents in the planning of the 
series. Notes were taken at the 
sessions to provide for this. 

In August the church member- 
ship will be brought together in 
picnic in a local park, with games, 
songs, and a program of Fun for All 
and All for Fun. 


Where Does Your Money Go? 


If the members of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union of Dexter Bou- 
levard Baptist Church of Detroit 
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cannot answer that question by the 
end of the year, it will not be the 
fault of the program committee! 

The chairman, Mrs. R. W. Ack- 
ley, writes: ““We always present 
the Unified Budget—dividing it 
into ten parts and adding a section 
to our poster at each meeting.” 

The presentation is brief and 
does not interfere with the main 
program. Seven Thousand Churches 
and Their World Parish and Our 
Threefold Program are good general 
leaflets for such a purpose—if in- 
terested, place your order now with 
your state promotion office. 





TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 241) 


jobs, it’s fulfilling my place in life. 
I can’t tell you the peace of mind 
I have tonight. I know at last what 
I should do. I am sure you will be 
happy about it—I am.” 

Miss Beihl has been appointed 
by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society as a mission- 
ary nurse to assist Dr. Walters. 
This is pioneer work among a 
primitive people who live in a 
mountainous district far removed 
from the beaten trails of civiliza- 
tion. Miahuatlan is a Mexican 
Indian town of 5,000 inhabitants. 
Here Miss Beihl will be a visiting 
nurse, helping people to observe 
simple laws of health. 

A most encouraging develop- 
ment for missionary work is the 
new Pan-American Highway which 
is being rushed to completion. This 
road will pass within a few miles 
of Miahuatlan and will undoubt- 
edly open the country to the gospel 
of Christ as well as to commerce. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
at Your Service 


Have you recently heard news 
from the Japanese Relocation 
Centers? Have you talked with 
anyone interested in the ministry 
to Service Men? How much do you 


know about Christian service at 
Defense Areas? Representatives of 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the Home 
Mission Society are available with 
such information. You can secure 
a list of speakers from your State 
Convention Office, or from the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
a vith worth- wide seatimen ae > 
MONEY — Ay BS in great 


EARNED ities, cqacuspenns messages of 

coer to ad =the 6 I 
etc. — greet 

ings Christian Saag os looking for. “i 

Easter ereetines— Christian i 

mostly with Bible Texts— dainty appropriate 
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men 
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PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Did You Send for a Copy? 

Do you recall the magnificent 
address by Dr. Edwin McNeil 
Poteat at the Atlantic City North- 
ern Baptist Convention in 1940 
entitled, “Roger Williams Redi- 
vivus”? This was a remarkable 
pronouncement on religious liberty 
and the response was most enthu- 
siastic. A small supply of printed 
copies are still available, and The 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., under whose auspices 
the address was given, will send 
copies free of charge upon request. 


YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 

y the news value and timeliness of —. 
gy would a friend or relative if were to 
provide a GIFT SUBSCRIPTI x. Address 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., New York 

















THE WORLD'S 


Greatest 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN THIS HOUR FOR 


Christian Missions 


is WEST CHINA 


HERE a new and strong 
nation is rising out of the 
ravages of almost six years 
of war. Millions from all parts 
of China have trekked to 
Szechuen Province in search of 
new life. Your missionaries, 
standing by to heal and help, 
are winning countless numbers 


Janet S. McKay, Home Base 








to the Church of Christ. A great wave of evangelism is sweeping through 
your West China Mission. The crisis demands more workers. 


YOURS IS THE PRIVILEGE to meet this unprecedented challenge 

by sending back to Suifu (Ipin) Miss Myrtle C. Denison, missionary 

nurse in West China since 1920. On the transportation list she eagerly 

faces a long, dangerous voyage by sea or air. You can speed her on her 

way by helping to pay her year’s basal salary, $900. Write to Miss 
Secretary. 


WOMEN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MYRTLE C. DENISON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 226) 


tells of the prophets’ announce- 
ments of His coming, and the re- 
maining chapters show Christ as 
King from birth to ascension. 
(Revell; 178 pages; $1.50.) 


It Can Happen Between Sun- 
days, by Evearene D. Do.torr, 
offers unique but not spectacular 
methods whereby the mid-week 
service of the church may be re- 


vived and revitalized. The sugges- 
tions and plans he proffers are rea- 
sonable and commendable. He 
tells how the minister who will do 
some extra work can and will turn 
“prayer meeting” into “a radiant 
week-night service.”’ (Judson Press; 
111 pages; $1.00.) 
@@e@ °®@ 

By This Sign Conquer, by G. 
Bromiey OxnaM, is a scholarly 
and provocative study in contem- 
porary crucifixion and crusade, af- 
firming that out of this present 











-health, truth, light, love. 


prayers, adequate support. 


two months. They are two of only a very few permitted to begin their 

work as missionaries during these years of war. Others, however, are be- 

ing added to a growing list of Missionary-Appointees-in-Waiting 
-all eager to sail as soon as passports and passage can be secured. 
Babies in the Congo and elsewhere need what missionaries bring 


Missionaries need what Northern Baptists can provide — concern, 


Tew 
BEGINNINGS 


in the 


BELGIAN CONGO 


For the baby — 
Life in a Strange World 
For Lillian Smith Metzger — 
A Missionary Career 


Mr. anp Mrs. Rotanp Metzcer 
arrived in Africa in September, 
1942, after a circuitous journey of 





Home Secretary 





Write for 
Real Life and Reel Life in Belgian Congo — (Free) 
New Highways for the Gospel — (Free) 
This Would We Say — (25c) 


JESSE R. WILSON American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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world’s distress there can come a 
glorious and triumphant spiritual 
crusade. This can become a reality, 
however, when individuals accept 
and fulfill their spiritual responsi- 
bilities, and spiritual idealism is 
given due place in the formulation 
of a lasting peace and a new world 
order. The world must turn to 
Christianity if it is to become a 
crusader for permanent and lasting 
peace and prosperity. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury; 214 pages; $1.75.) 
OE) 

Adventures in Service, by 
D. M. Guu and A. M. PuLten, 
contains 10 short biographical 
sketches of men and women who 
are designated as modern pioneers 
in the cause of human betterment. 
They include such well-known per- 
sons as Jane Addams of Hull House, 
champion of the slum dwellers in 
Chicago and Booker T. Washing- 
ton the great Negro educator. 
Others, not so famous but just as 
consecrated to some humanitarian 
project, are introduced. Here is 
splendid story material for leaders 
of children and young people. 
(Friendship Press; 127 pages ;$1.00.) 


For Lenten Reading 
A selection from the list compiled by 
Dr. George A. Buttrick for Religious 
Publishers Group for Lent 

Invitation to Pilgrimage, by Joun 
Baie. An honest, intelligent answer 
to, ““Why Am I a Christian?” (Scrib- 
ners, $1.50.) 

The Place Where Thou Standest, by 
Pauw Scuerer. Sermons that are ser- 
monic; but have sinew and a seeing 
eye. (Harpers, $1.50.) 

Our Eternal Contemporary, by Wat- 
TER M. Horton. A re-study of Jesus 
as Leader, Savior, and Victor. (Har- 
pers, $2.00.) 

The Hope of a New World, by Wit- 
L1AM Tempe. A brave manifesto by 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Macmillan, $1.35.) 

Abundant Living, by E. Stanuey 
Jones. A book of devotions that are 
both challenge and prayer. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.00.) 
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The Three Meanings, by Harry E. 
Fospicx. In one volume the author's 
The Meaning of Prayer, The Meaning 
of Faith, and The Meaning of Service, 
as fine as anything he has since written. 
(Association Press, $2.50.) 

Which Way Ahead, by WattTER 


Russe. Bowie. An incisive and rev- ~- 


erent mind blazes the “way ahead” 

for the church. (Harpers, $1.50.) 
Walter Rauschenbusch, by D. R. 

Suarpe. The well-told story of a gen- 


. entrance to col 
uinely good man, who was also the eae a sree tocar se 


prophet (before his time) of a Christian 
social order. (Macmillan, $2.75.) 

The Practice of the Christian Life, 
by Epwin Lewis. Guidance for the 
best journey, handy as a compass, 
clear as a good map, encouraging as a 
friend. (Westminster, $1.00.) 

The Spiritual Life, by Epaear S. 
BricuTMaN. A fine theologian here 
explains in untheological language the 
meaning of that abused but ultimate 
word, “spiritual.” (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $2.00.) 

Personal Religion, by DouGias 
Ciype Macintosx. A comprehensive 
treatment of a high theme by one who 
knows the topic in his own “personal 
religion.” (Scribners, $3.00.) 

Faith under Fire, by Micnae. CoLe- 
MAN. The answers by the rector of All 
Hallows, London, to questions asked 
him in the air-raid shelters of that 
much-blitzed city. (Scribners, $1.50.) 

You Are My Friends, by Frank 
LauBacu. Devotional studies of man’s 
friendship with Christ that give “heat, 
light, and power.” (Harpers, $1.50.) 

Invitation to Worship, by A. C. Ret. 
Meditations spoken in a college chapel 
that are cameos of scripture-interpreta- 
tion. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50.) 


Books Received 

Western Civilization; The Decline of 
Rome to the Present, by Francis J. 
Tscuan, Harotp J. Grimm, and J. 
Duane Squires, and edited by Wat- 
TER ConsvELo LaneosaM, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1605 pages, $4.75. 

Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide of the 
International Sunday School Lessons, 
by Marrua Tarpewut, Revell, 416 
pages, $2.00. 

What Is the Church Doing? by 
Henry P. Van Dussn, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 194 pages, $1.00. 
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EARN MONEY for U. S. BONDS 


Your group can easily earn money for invest- 
ing in War Bonds by selling HANDY 
WACKS Hangup Waxed Paper. 

Wrise teday fer ‘ull particulars 
HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


High School Course 


at noe 


Tecldent ‘choo! 
Standard "Hi 8. texts supplied — 


Many Finish in 2 Years 





time and abilities > pate. Course 
you for 


American School, Dept. H-338, Drexel at S8th St., Chicago 


“CLERGY CLOTHING” — "CLERGY CASSOCKS” 
“CLERGY CLOAKS” 
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No More 
Financial 


Worries 
* 


and we’ve done 
something fine 
for the 
Old Book 





- art W. Herman, Jr., 
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On Being a Real Person, by Harry 
Emerson Fospicx, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 295 pages, $2.50. 

Which Way Ahead, by Watrtsr 
Russet, Bows, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 145 pages, $1.50. 

It’s Your Souls We Want, by Strew- 
Harper and 
Brothers, 316 pages, $2.50. 

Signs of Promise, by F.S. Hickman, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 186 pages, $1.50. 

Miracle Lives of China, by JONATHAN 
AND Rosauinp GorortH, Zondervan 
Publishing Co., 157 pages, $1.00. 

By My Spirit, by Jonaruan Go- 
rortTH, Zondervan Publishing Co, 138 
pages, $1.00. 

The Screwtape Letters, by C. S. 
Lewis, Macmillan, 160 pages, $1.50. 

The Quest for Preaching Power, by 
Joun Nicnoiits Boorn, MacMillan, 
240 pages, $2.00. 

Abundant Living, a book of devo- 
tional readings, by E. Stanutey JoNngEs, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 371 pages, $1.00. 





The Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to us—helped us stand up against 
life’s hardest knocks. We wanted to have a real share in giving it to other folks. 

Then someone told us about the American Bible Society’s Annuity Plan 
and we discovered how we could do something fine for the Old Book and at 
the same time protect our income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never failed to arrive on time—and 
they’re generous too. Besides—they’re backed up by the Society’s nearly 100 
years of experience in writing annuity agreements. 

Send the coupon today and learn how this Plan can fit your needs and at 
the same time further the distribution of the Word throughout the world. 


; American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. i 
| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-63 
entitled “A Gift That Lives’ 
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A Fine Vacation 
for a Baptist Doctor 


The Royal Ambassador Camp 
for Baptist boys, which is operated 
every summer at the magnificent 
camp grounds at Ocean Park, 
Maine, is in need of a camp physi- 
cian for its second and third pe- 
riods. Dr. John S. Carman of Ha- 
numakonda, India, will serve the 
first period. The second period is 
from July 19 to 31st; and the third 
period from August 2-14th. For the 
first time in its history, no Baptist 
medical missionary at home on fur- 
lough is available for the entire 
camp program. More than 450 
boys are usually enrolled here and 
the camp operates over three pe- 
riods of two weeks each with an 
enrollment of 150 boys for each of 
the periods. 

The camp is financially unable to 
furnish compensation to the camp 
doctor, but provides for him a cot- 
tage where he and his family could 
live and furnishes such meals as he 
would wish to have in the camp 
dining hall. By the sea-shore is a 
well-equipped infirmary, with a 
clinic room, eight beds in two 
wards and a classroom. 

Here is a splendid opportunity 
for a Baptist doctor to enjoy a 
vacation of four weeks, or for two 
doctors, for two weeks each, and at 
the same time render such ordinary 
routine medical and occasionally 
minor surgical service as might 
normally be expected in a com- 
munity of energetic, vigorous and 
fun-loving boys. 

Any doctor interested should 
communicate at once with the Sec- 
retary, Rev. Floyd L. Carr, 83 
Merriam St., Lexington, Mass. 
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Nazi control. 


Religion Resists Oppression 


In many countries the churches are furnishing the only 
organized opposition to Hitler’s new order. Religious 
resistance is proving one of the major stumbling blocks to 


Religious News Service has played an important part in 
making the facts of this resistance known to Americans and 
people in other parts of the world. 

The editor of one of America’s most prominent news- 
papers recently said, “Religious News Service has done a 
splendid job of reporting this side of the strugglé — a job 
that is not being equalled by any other news service.” 

Whenever you see an R.N.S. story you can have con- 
fidence in its accuracy, its expertness and its timeliness. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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for a fine single 
room with bath 


\ *3.50 to *7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Assam: Warphans, 248. 

Christian bride and groom, 
238; Mission school, Mandalay, 227. 

Cuma: Y.M.C.A. work, 211-214. 

Evrope: Concentration camp, 204. 

Misce.LANgEous: Trailer camps and 
shack towns, 230-38; Army chap- 
lains, 237; Mexican workers, Cali- 
fornia, 240-41; W.W.G., 244. 

Personauitiges: A. W. Beaven, 216; 
Janet S. McKay, Frances Burr, 
E. A. Fridell, 219; Pastors, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Colorado, 228-29; Mary 
Murray, 232; Mark F. Sanborn, 236 





An Unusual Opportunity for a 
Women and a Married Couple 


Washington i Home for Children in 


educated, 
with some in Social Service 
no (ratning im Bostel Service 




















Ruth Beihl, 241; Forest Parsons, 
244. 

Purrto Rico: Baptist church and 
Christian Center, San Juan, 245. 

Sourn America: Scenes in Peru, 


206-10. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 






e Reading e« 
THE EASTER STORY By Lyman Bryan 


A carefully woven mosaic of all the events that comprise the Easter story. The 
complete narrative in the words of the Scripture. Paper, 35 cents. 

PRAYER By George A. Buttrick 
All Christians will appreciate receiving a copy of this important and profoundly 
moving book by one of the great religious leaders. $2.75. 

PRAYER POEMS By O. V. and Helen Armstrong, Compilers 
Poetry for practically every occasion and every experience. More than two 
hundred authors. $1.75. 

OUR DWELLING PLACE A Book of Private Worship 
A unique book for quiet meditation. Cheerful red, plastic binding. $2.00. 


DAILY HELP 


The famous book of comfort and inspiration by Charles M. Spurgeon. 50 cents. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 


One of the best-known and best-loved books of its kind. Beloved for over 50 
years. 50 cents. 


THE SECRET PLACE Devotional Booklet 


Family devotional booklet containing a Scripture selection for the day, a key 
verse and a human interest story. Short prayer suggestions, meditations, etc. 
Only 5 cents each in quantities of 10 or more. 


e Supplies e 


EASTER SERVICE FOLDERS 


Use them as programs and souvenirs. Two sizes. The smaller may be used for 
imprinting a message. 75 cents to $1.50 per hundred. $5.00 to $10.00 per 
thousand. Also Pageants and Services. 


FRAMED PICTURES AND PLAQUES 
De luxe Sallman's Head of Christ. Size 20% x 20% inches, $15.00, Smaller sizes 
from $1.25. Crystal wall mottoes, from 30 cents to $1.15, 


PEW BIBLE 


No. C 17. King James Version. A self-pronouncing text Bible. Easy to read. 
Strongly bound in cloth with head band. Red edges. $90.00 per hundred. 


CELLULOID BUTTON 


No. 3003. Lithographed in beautiful colors. 25 cents per dozen. $1.75 per 
hundred. 











and the 


LENTEN SEASON 


e Worship ° 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP A Hymnal 


“America's Most Beautiful Hymn Book"—a stimulus to religious worship. In quan- 
tities, $1.00 per copy, plus transportation. 





WORSHIP IN THE CHURCHES By W. R. McNutt 


A lucid study of corporate worship, one of the few books on the subject by a 
Baptist. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 


MINISTER'S COMMUNION SERVICE BOOK By R. E. Keighton 


This helpful book is based on a pastor's own successful experience in the conduct 
ry the communion service. Contains twenty different services. Gold stamped, 
1,00. 


IT CAN HAPPEN BETWEEN SUNDAYS By E. D. Dolloff 


Dr. Dolloff refused to surrender to the suggestion that the week-night meeting 
S100 go. Instead he planned and worked to make his service grow and “glow.” 
1.00. 


SELECT SONGS OF PRAISE 


One hundred and sixty great songs which are not found in other current books. 
Full cloth board, $40.00 per hundred; single copy, 50 cents. 


PERSONAL GIFT BIBLE 


No. 66X. We are still able to offer this De luxe Bible of genuine leather, contain- 
ing Bible Helps, Concordance and Encyclopedic Dictionary. Size, 4% x 6% 
inches, only 1 Ye inches thick, King James Version in gift box. A great value. $4.95. 


NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 


Mrs. Montg y'sC y Translation was never more popular. It sheds ligh 
on familiar passages. Keratol, $1.25. 





e Offering « 


EASTER DIME COLLECTOR 


Easy to handle and attractive. Holds ten dimes. 25 cents a dozen, $1.85 per 
hundred. 


EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPE, NO. 500 


Printed in full color on good quality paper. 40 cents per hundred; $3.50 per 
thousand. 


EASTER OFFERING BANK, NO. 3 


Made of tin with slot arranged so that coins cannot easily be removed. 5 cents 
each. $3.50 per hundred. ‘ 


Write for Complete Folder of Supplies—Order NOW! 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order by Mail 


from the Nearest 


Supply House 


Please Add Sales Tax Where in Force 














SOCIETY 


352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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UNIFIED BUDGET 


Part |: For our missionary work, $2,614,300 
Part ll: Church Extension Reserve Fund, $250,000 


MAR | APRIL 





An YEAR, Northern Baptists raised $447,347.69 between 
April 15 and April 30—the last two weeks of our fiscal year. 


This year, we will have to do even better than that if we are to 


complete both Part | and Part Il of our Unified Budget. 


Easter Sunday this year, is the last Sunday of our fiscal year. The 


spirit of Easter should characterize our efforts to achieve our goals. 


The cause of Christ must go forward in the days which lie just 
ahead, and the task to which we have committed ourselves in His 
Name constitutes a challenge to every member of our churches. The 


victory which is almost in sight must not slip from our grasp. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 Madison Avenue New York City 











